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Tis This To Teach 
A. F. Haran, in The J] Ti N 


To take a child in gentle hands 
And lead him into mystic lands, 
Where veils no longer shroud the past 
And each new hope o’erg!ows the last 
"Tis this to teach. 


To light new fires where old have burned 
With brave, good hearts, as roads are turned 
To find new stars where darkness sways, 
Whose light one day shall mark the ways 

‘Tis this to teach. 


To fill the child world brim with joy, 
To charm and hold some errant b 
With stern ambition, or some song 
Of right triumphant over wrong— 
Tis this to teach. 


To move dread mountains dark with fear 
By faith of young hearts drawing near 
The paths the fathers long have trod, 
The narrow paths that lead to Ged 
"Tis this to teach. 
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General Officers and Committees, Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, 1921-1922 


Next Meeting, Kansas City, Nov. 15-18, 1922 


General Officers Emma L. Price, Joplin; Supt. W. F. Hupe, M 
. . City. 

Sam A. Baker, l’resident, Jefferson City, State Super- ituti : j 
intendent of Public Schools; Miss Eleanor C. Byrne, Ist Clyde M a Cee Se t 
Vice-President, St. Louis, Teacher English, Junior High ath Ca > aneeieeens Miss T. C. Gecks, T; 
School; Byron Cosby, 2nd Vice-President, Kirksville St L a me Pee Ww Re = Jott enon City: 3. W 
Professor of Mathematics, State Teachers College; Miss ae 3 ae Mi ML rtha M ‘Letts, Sed 
Elizabeth Brainerd, 3rd Vice-President, Trenton, Super- "#0, St. Joseph; LY a ok coke tes okfield 
intendent Grundy County Schools; E. M. Carter, Ellitt, Columbia; L. V. Crookshank, Brookfield 
Secretary-Treas., Columbia, Secretary Reading Circle Reading Circie Board 
Board; Thos. J. Walker, Columbia, Editor the School Sam A. Baker, Chairman, Jefferson City; C. A. B 
and Community and Assistant Secretary. Harrisonville, 1922; Elizabeth LL. White, Nevada 

Executive Committee Louis Theilman, Breckenridge, 1924. 


” nmiti n r f Study in Practical Citizenship 
Miss Elizabeth Buchanan, Chairman, Kansas City, Dis- a cen " a Columbia; ¢ . 1 F 


trict Superintendent, Public Schools; Sam A. Baker, Ex- *. oe gp - Sn ringfield {r 
Officio, Jefferson City; Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, pi a a Joseph; L _ a ev ay k os 
Assistant Professor of Industrial Arts, University of yo k. Hamilton, Kansas City; Fellx Rothschild, 5 
Missouri; T. E. Spencer, St. Louls, Director of Educa- va 
tional Extension, Instruction Department, Board of Edu- Committee on Necrology 

cat.on; Geo. Melcher, Kansas City, Director Bureau Re- R. H. Emberson, Chairman, Columbia, 1924 
search and Efficiency, Public Schools; J. N. Crocker, Shackelford, St. Louis, 1922; Miss Ethel MecClu 
Cape Girardeau, Superintendent of Schools; Miss Clara dalia, 1922; W. L. C. Palmer, Independence, 192: 
Gardner, Joplin, Teacher Joplin High School. Anna M. Thompson, Kansas City, 1923; Miss I 


‘oc vevad: 2 
Committee on Teachors’ Salaries and Tenure of Office ‘°°"* a Se , 
. : “ Committee on Resolutions by Congressional Districts 
Miss Genevieve Turk, Chairman, Kansas City; W. E. a s i , : 
John, Joplin; Miss Cora P. Heltzell, St. Louis. First, Byron Cosby, Kirksville, 1922; Second 
Legisiative Committee beth Brainerd, Trenton, 1923; Third, George W. D 
— —_ Kansas City, 1922; Fourth, J. A. Higdon, Tarkio, 
Eugene Fair, Chairman, Kirksville; C. H. McClure, Fifth, R. V. Harmon, Kansas City, 1923; Sixth, 
Warrensburg; C. A. Hawkins, Maryville; C. A. Williams, McClure, Warrensburg, 1922; Seventh, Miss Matti 
Columbia; C. A. Phillips, Warrensburg; W. E. Hankins, gomery, Sedalia, 1923; Eighth, Thos. J. Walker 
Cassville; Sam A. Baker, Jefferson Citv; C. A. Cole, umbia, 1923; Ninth, W. F. Hupe, Montgomery 
Union; 8. A. Kruse, Cape Girardeau; Miss Jennie Wah- 1922: Tenth, Harriett Arnott. St “Louis, 1922; Elev 
lert, St. Louis; Miss Jane Adams, Kansas City; Mrs H Cc Drayer University City, 1923: Twelfth, Mar 
Anna L. Sims, Plattsburg; Miss Lizzie Ifeiffer, Carth- Noonan, St. Louis, 1923: Thirteenth, Miss Anna M 
age; C. E. Burton, Piedmont; M. B Vaughn, Mont- jure, DeSoto, 1923; Fourteerth, R. S. Douglass 
somery City; C. C. Carlstead, Keytesville Girardeau, 1923; Fifteenth, Nellie Moore, Aurora 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue —— _ = —— a, we a. Bak 
Dr. E. L. Hendricks. Chairman, Warrensburg; George sapcigty ong State Superintendent Sam 4 eas 
W. Beswick, Poplar Bluff; Mrs. Myrtle Threlkeld, Shel ferson City, President of M. 8. T. A 
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A PROFITABLE LIST 
FOR THE COMMON SCHOOL TEACHER 


Readers---Sound in Method, Fresh in Content 
The Field Readers 
The Beacon Readers 
The Young and Field Literary Readers 


Geography--New, Progressive, Interpretative 
The Frye-Atwood Geographical Series 
New Geography, Book One (Frye) 
New Geography, Book Two (Atwood) 
Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of 
Missouri ( Bratton ) 


| Arithmetic--Exactly Suited to Teaching Needs 
The Wentworth-Smith School Arithmetics 


Language--Freedom of Expression Accomplished 
Potter, Jeschke and Gillet—-Oral and 
Written English 
Lewis-The Common-Word Spellers 


History--The Kind that Appeals to Children 


Montgomery—Beginner’s American 
History ( New Edition ) 


| Hygiene--Scientific, Simple, Interesting 
The Gulick Hygiene Series, Two-Book 
Series 


GINN AND COMPANY 


| 2301 Prairie Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 





The regular lessons of this book present the two 
thousand most important words, while supple- 
mentary lists contain more than a thousand words 
that are less important, or less difficult. All these 
words have been carefully graded. 





TWO BOOK EDITION 
PART ONE PART TWO 





THREE BOOK EDITION 


LOWER GRADE 
MIDDLE GRADE 
HIGHER GRADE 





New York 


iu. AMERICAN BOOK CO. 
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Like Waffles 
Ata Fair! 


Literally, that’s the way WAL- 
LACE Pencils are moving. We’re 
in the midst of the biggest Fall 
season we've ever had. Just seems 
as though jobbers and retailers 
simply can’t do without the 
WALLACE line. 
We're not swamped, though. Our 
capacity for filling orders is 
mighty big. So, you good merch- 
ants who haven’t yet stocked 
WALLACE Pencils—better get 
in the swim. Tell your jobber 
“WALLACE”—“J?’s a Bird!” 
F90G 
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“On the Manufacture of 
A Teacher's Flat Top Desk”’ 





The title of a Book which deals with 
the machine operations involved in 
the manufacture of a teacher’s desk 


and school furniture in general. 


Illustrated with many pictures show- 





ing the correct procedure in operat- 


ing the various machines 


\ Book the teacher will welcome 
because of its practical value in his 


class work. 





Write for a copy—no charge 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Efficiency Experts in the Grades! 


BOYS AND GIRLS USING 


THE EVERYDAY ARITHMETIC 


TEST AND EVALUATE 





their own progress and compare the standing of their class with other classes of th 
same grade. The New Edition gives them the advantage of the great advance mad: 
in the scientific teaching of arithmetic during the past five years, and provides them 
with tests and drills as follows: 

(1) Speed and Accuracy Tests. 

(2) Diagnostic Tests and Graded Practice—Tests to determine individual weak- 
nesses and special practice groups to overcome these weaknesses. 

(3) Progress Scores and Cumulative Review—Reviews and measuring tests that 
are given every half year, enabling the pupil, as well as the teacher, to 
estimate his advance. 

(4) Frequent Problem Tests—Both mental and written, to determine the pupil's 
practical skill in learning to use the number processes. 


Are You TRAINING Your Pupils To Test Their Skill And Progress? 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2451-59 Prairie Avenue. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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What a Boy Did 


Although sixteen-year-old Martin J. Dupraw was not graduated from the New 
York High School of Commerce until January, 1922, he has already placed his name 
in the shorthand hall of fame. 


In the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association Speed Contest held in New 
London, Connecticut, on August 24, young Depraw completely outdistanced many of 
his older and more experienced opponents and amazed the judges by carrying away 
with him three N. S. R. A. speed certificates. 


These official certificates testified that Dupraw had written shorthand for fifteen 
minutes—three separate five-minute takes at 150, 175 and 200 words a minute—on 
solid literary matter, and that he had transcribed his notes on the typewriter with an 
accuracy of 98.3%. In fact, on the 150 word-a-minute take—750 words—he made but 
four errors, which meant an accuracy of 99.5%. 


Not so long ago a speed of 200 words a minute on difficult literary matter re- 
quired years of study and practice, but young Dupraw gained a lap on the older 
members of his profession by learning a system that enabled him to utilize his 
longhand training from the start. 


This flying start—this running jump—gave him the encouragement and entht- 
Siasm necessary to his success. 


In September Mr. Dupraw expects to enter college, where he will have a de- 
cided andvantage over many of his classmates in being able to write down verbatim 
the lectures of his professors that others will be obliged to write in the more cum- 
brous longhand. 


“How Shorthand Opens the Door to Opportunity” is attractively told in a free book- 
let published by The Gregg Publishing Company, Chicago. 
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Central Missouri State Teachers’ College 


AT WARRENSBURG 


This Teachers College, with a history of a half century of service, 
is a member of The North Central Association of Teachers Colleges 
and of The North Central Association of Colleges and High Schools. 
Its faculty of from fifty to seventy members is unsurpassed in scholar- 
ship and teaching ability. Its six new buildings are modern in 
architecture and equipment. Its seventh building, now under con- 
struction, is an auditorium with a seating capacity of 2,000. All de- 
partments, including academic subjects, and art, commerce, music, 
home economics, manual training, and agriculture with its model farm 
are up-to-date. The college served 3,097 students last year and en- 
rolled 1,980 last term. It granted 709 certificates and diplomas and 
conferred 107 degrees last year. The demand for these graduates at 
average initial salaries of $1,500 is constant. The cost of living at 
Warrensburg is relatively small. The winter quarter begins Decem- 
ber 5 

For Catalog Address 


E. L. Hendricks, President. 














Popular Library Books 


Do Not fail to Include These Popular Books When Mak: 
ing Your Pupils’ Reading Circle Order This Fall 
GRADES 1 and 2 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew ...............--.0cceeceees is. 
The Cat School er eats 43 
Little Plays for Little Players ............... 43 
Red Riding Hood siicgeas tke eka e stitch ; renee. 
WHEE Ge PUCHIIOR TO oie ccs cress ccecvncccscces Sakae. ae 
GRADES 3 and 4 
Aunt Martha’s Corner Cupboard ............................ 48 
Stories of Colonial Children ........................ ... 60 
Stories of the Red Children ........ de wetid tid xakbateny, ae 


GRADES 5 and 6 


Black Beauty 
Geography of Commerce and Industry ........... 


FOR TEACHERS 

Drill Problems in Arithmetic, Vol. 1, Eaton 

A Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic, Williams 

Order from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary Pupils’ Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Missouri 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
2547 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 
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THE UNEQUIPPED 





THE EQUIPPED 


JOHNSTON-NYSTROM 


MAP MONTH 


-OCTOBER- 


“Mental Pictures’’---the ‘“‘mind’s eye’’—-en- 
dure long after spoken words are forgotten 


Children attending schools equipped with modern visual 
clas room “teaching tools” have a DOUBLE advantage 
—they learn the subjects more easily and permanently, 
and they LIKE to “pay attention.” 


The boundary effects of the great war are completed, at 
least for the time being. You can now replace your out 
of date and worn out maps, and also add new and needed 
equipment of kinds not formerly used in your schools, 
with security for the future. Prices have been reduced 
to rock bottom and have stabilized. Nothing is to be 
gained by delaying your order. 


Buy During October Your school year is nicely siarted 
and organized by the time this month arrives. By buying 
this month—early in the school year—you secure the 
benefits of more effective teaching during the entire 
school year. 


Write TODAY for Special Map, Globe and Chart Cata- 
log No. SC22 or for information on any of the series 
listed. 


j. A. NYSTROM & CO. 


GEOGRAPHICAL PUBLISHERS—CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. B. Rood, State Representative 
Hotel Kupper—Kansas City, Mo. 








Political Maps 


9 Series, from 41 
te 75 in. wide 


Physical Maps 


6 Series, from 5 
to 89 in. wide 


Commercial 


Geography 
Maps 


1 Series, 5@ in. 
wide, and several 
individual maps. 


state Maps 


1 Series, from 28 
te 52 in. wide. 


Biackbeard 
Sutline Maps 


2 Scries, from 44 
to 72 in. wide. 


Desk 
Outline Maps 


1 Series, two 
sizes, 8x10. and 


10°2x15 in. 
Desk Maps, 
r.63 
Political 
Physical 
Relief 
Scriptural 
Finch 
Wall Outline 
Maps (Paper) 


1 Series, two 
sises, 38 to 64 


in. wide. 


History Map 
5 Series, 30 1 
in. wide. 
Physiology a 
Anatomy 

3 Series 
42 in. wid 
Boiany Char's 
5 Series, 
66 in. wid 
Zeolcgy Ch: 
5 Series, 
66 in. wid 
Glebes 
Political 
Physical 
Slated 
Tellurian 
Astronomica 
Foreign Text 
Maps 

For Fren 
man, 
Latin la 
classes 
Chart Size, 
Colored, Detai 
Pictures 

19 series f 
fying gg 
history a 
guage cla 
Atlases 

13 atlases 
geography 
merce, ! 
Bible, 
language 4 
tronomy 


—s. we 
STO ETRE: 
Bett 
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“THE GREATEST enemy to human pro- 
gress is fear. People generally tell the truth 
unless they are afraid to—afraid of punish- 
ment, afraid of somebody’s opinion or 
afraid that some competitor will gain an 
advantage. A large percentage of human 
ills is due to greed, but back of greed lies 
the sense of insecurity and its accompany- 
ing fear. Fear is the soil in which wars 
are bred. Fear engenders hate. Indi- 
vidually and socially, wher- 
ever human life and hu- 
man relations become in- 


Fear is the 
Arch Enemy 
human, we are quite sure 
to discover that they are poisoned by fear. 
Cowardice in public office, cowardice in 
business dealings, cowardice in interna- 
tional relations—we are more or less fa- 
miliar with the havoc wrought by these, 
t the most insidious poison I know of 
in modern society is cowardice on the part 
f those who are charged with the respon- 
y of teaching our youth.” These are 
the words of no less a student of human 
relations, no less a philosopher, no less a 
teacher than John Dewey. I think his in- 
lerence is not that teachers are greater 
rds than are people in other walks of 
ife but rather that they have less right to 
¢ cowards. Their work is with the child, 
they are the makers, in a large sense, of 
the moral warp and woof of society. On 
their work depends the character of the 
moral fabric. Shall it be strong or weak? 
he character of the teacher will largely 


letermine the answer to this question. It 
‘the business of the teacher to teach the 
‘ruth, to stand four square or matters of 


principle in thought and in action, gener- 


ally and specifically. It is easy to talk in 


EDITORIAL 


— 
EE 


——— a) 


terms of generalities—truth, honesty, mor- 
ality. It takes no courage to do this. It 
is even the refuge of cowards. It is a dif- 
ferent matter to take a stand on particu- 
lar things that have in their very essence 
the principles of right and justice, of truth 
and morality, and move toward the attain- 
ment of these principles. Fear terrorizes, 
punishes, weakens. It is the enemy of 
right. It has no place in the teacher’s 
heart. 

WHY should I ask all my 
friends to join the Community, District 
and State Teachers Association ? 

First, because whether new or old teach- 
ers they have been the recipients of bene- 
fits of the work of the Association. Their 

education has been made 


teacher 


possible by the work of 
The 


Association has stood for 


Why Join the 
Association? the Association. 
better qualified teachers, for the establish- 
ment and standardization of high schools, 
for the maintenance of teacher-training 
courses in the high school, for the found- 
ing of normal schools and teacher-training 
colleges, for the consolidation of schools 
so that high schools could be established, 
for county supervision, for free text-books, 
and for every movement that has improved 
the schools and made preparation of teach- 
ers possible. Any teacher can see that she 
owes much to the work of the Association 
and to ask her to join is simply asking her 
to be honest in acknowledging this debt. 
Second, each teacher needs the enthusi- 
asm and stimulating influence that is born 
of concerted action in a noble cause. 
Third, each teacher shares in the honors 
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of the profession and should, therfore, 
share in its responsibilities. 

Fourth, each teacher should the 
pressing need of further action to improve 
school conditions and be willing to con- 
tribute her share toward making that 
action effective. 

Fifth, because a united action on the 
part of the teachers of the state is needed 
to stimulate public interest and coopera- 
tion in education. 

Sixth, because of the small expense and 
large professional advantage of member- 
ship in the three associations, Community, 
District and State, which includes sub- 
scription to THE SCHOOL AND CoMMUNITY, 
monograms and bulletins published by the 
Association. 

Seventh, because her membership 
assist in all the activities of the Associa- 
tion which includes six or seven programs, 
district and state, of inspiring and helpful 
numbers by the leading educators of the 
state and nation at a cost of $8,000 or 
$10,000; the maintenance of a reading cir- 
cle department furnishes library books to 
the schools in the most economical way, 
and professional books to teachers on the 
same basis; the support of committeees on 
salaries and term of office, legislation, pro- 
fessional ethics, revenue, athletics, school 
buildings, citizenship and pensions, which 
include nearly 100 of the leading men and 
women of the state who work in an organ- 
ized way for the betterment of all the 
schools and all the teaching conditions. 

Eighth, because all of this work is done 
through a democratic representative organ- 
ization in which the humblest teacher has 
a voice and a vote and in which service 
and ability are the only qualifications for 
advancement. 


see 


will 


dead. After 


P. P. CALLAWAY is 
a losing fight for health and strength ex- 
tending over a period of more than two 


and a half years, Professor P. P. | 
way surrendered his body “to be returned 


to earth again.” 


his parents in Marshfield, 


September 7, 1922. 


Hundreds of school 


He died at the home oj 


Missour : 


men of Missour 


well remember the last time they say 


with a proud record 


It was at the 
vention of Su 
tendents, 
Jefferson Cit 

the month of Fel 
ruary, 1920. Profes 
Callaway 
just been honored 
by that body by be 
ing elected its presi- 
dent. A strong 


rile, aggressive 


held 


sor 


aspiring young | 
and a most pi 


ing future—he went home from the meet 
ing, ill, never to enter the school: 
again. From that time to his death, t 
two months, his family and relativ: 

all within human power to assist 


his battle for health; and 


his 


friends have eagerly sought for n 
his condition as they hoped for 


and prayed 


covery 


that his s 


strength and courageous leadership 
again be restored to the battle front 
fight for better schools in Missou1 
had served for more than a yea! 
member of the Executive Commit! 


the Missouri 


State Teachers 


Ass 


and at the time of his becoming 
considered one of its most valuabl 
bers. These positions of honor and 
had been given him because his li! 
character were embodiments of the 


of “honor and service.” 


He was a | 


proud of his profession, strongly cor 
of the obligations of the work and 
determined to contribute all that 

could contribute to its upbuilding 
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profession needs men of his militant type, 
of his upstanding courage, of his indom- 
inatable will, of his idealism. While he is 
no longer among us his example will last 
and his contribution to the cause of better 
schools remains not alone in his work but 
in his personality which may well be re- 
membered and his example which may 
well be emulated. 

Professor Callaway is survived by a 
widow and two sons, who with his other 
near relatives have the deep and sincere 
sympathy of a host of his friends and ad- 
mirers among the school people of the 


state. 


PERHAPS nothing will so much hasten 
the time when body and mind are both 
adequately cared for as the universal con- 
viction that the preservation of health is a 
duty. Few seem conscious that there is 
such a thing as physical morality. When 
this is generally appreciated. then and not 
till then will the physical training of t! 
young receive all the attention it deserves. 

It is a lamentable fact that the culture 
of the body is not generally put on a level 
with other educational 
instruction, that gym- 
nastics are treated at 
best as a_ pleasant 
recreation and not as 
a necessary integral part of a complete 
education. This is largely due to the dif- 
ficulty of moving some of the authorities, 
who shape the destiny of universities, col- 
leges and schools, out of the old trodden 
ruts of traditions. It is therefore desirable 
and very necessary for the good of the 
public that it should be fully impressed 
with the importance of physical education. 
One of the most difficult ideas for the 
casual observer to comprehend is that the 
body is not an independent instrument. 
Every bodily exercise is also an exercise 
for the mind. Whether we follow with 


Universal Physi- 
cal Education 
is Essential 
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our eyes the curves of writing or whether 
we learn to use our will power to execute 
a gymnastically correct feat, it is the mind 
which is first put in action. The object 
of physical training is in making the nerve 
obedient to the impulse of the will, later to 
the determinative thought, just as the 
muscle obeys the nerve, so the limb is the 
servant of the muscle. The more we are 
able to accomplish this end, the more per- 
fect will be the representation of the ac- 
tivities of man’s expressions. The mind 
finding the motions of the body its bright 
reflex, will then be enabled to form an 
idea of measure, of discipline, and of har- 
mony so profoundly that it will necessarily 
demonstrate itself in other conditions of 
life. 

The principle of adjusting gymnastics to 
the school curriculum involves a host of 
radical demands. In this condition of af- 
fairs in our existing universities, colleges 
and school programs, the pedagogical in- 
struction that is usually given differs 
much from the proper form of gymnas- 
tics that should be given in well planned 
physical education. It is not the duty of 
the teacher of physical training to direct 
the attention of the pupils to strict dis- 
cipline and definite forms of movements 
nor to make the pupils conscious of obey- 
ing a command, but in arranging his in- 
structions the physical training teacher 
should give ample opportunities so that the 
pupils may enter their names with a 
natural delight and be perfectly uncon- 
scious of their movements or being com- 
mented by a teacher. 

It is furthermore quite essential in hav- 
ing this instruction daily for at least an 
hour. One-half of the time the pupils 
should be under the supervision of the 
teacher and the other half should be for 
free exercises of their play activities. 

Without hampering the youthful cheer- 
fulness, it becomes thus the duty of the 
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school to aim at earnestness in 
and play; then the school becomes the real 
center of education and of youthful life. 
Henry ABEKEN, 
State Physical Director. 


exercises 


THIS IS NOT an editorial about a 
magazine. It has to do with the relation 
of those two important factors that 
enter into the making of the lives of 
the young people, The School and Com- 
munity. These two forces that should 
work together and in the same direction 
are often found to be working at cross 
purposes. The school, endeavoring to in- 
still habits of industry and thrift finds that 
forces in the community are allowed to be 
maintained that encourage habits of sloth- 
fulness and extravagance. The school is 
teaching the value of 
ing to build up a 
health and endeavor- 
basis 


The School and 
The Community 


strong physical 
for the child, the community is often en- 
couraging forms of amusement and enter- 


tainments that largely counteract this 
work. While the school seeks to develop 
habits of study and application the com- 
munity allows conditions to exist that de- 
tract the attention of the child from his 
study. Picture pool halls, and 
parties and dances perhaps cannot be eli- 
minated, perhaps they ought not to be, but 
a community should set a fashion to 
parents which will not make the parent 
unpopular who demands that the child 
spend a reasonable portion of its time at 
home at his studies. There are communi- 
ties in which it is exceedingly bad taste to 
have a party to which students are invited 
on any other nights than Friday or Satur- 
day, there are towns in which school chil- 
dren are not expected to be seen at picture 
shows, or other places of amusement, on 
nights of the school week and there are 
places where boys are not to be found in 


shows, 


pool halls when they should be at home at_., 
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rest or at work. All parents will agree to 
the things that are good for their children 
but most of them want their children to 
do as other children are doing and the 
most common excuse for the allowing of 
children to run wild is that other folks do 
it. 

You can do something in your commu- 
nity to make industry, thrift, and he 
popular and to encourage such whole 
forms of sociability and recreation as 
not interefere with the real purpose of the 
school and the community. 


JUST AS THE SUCCESS of our 
government is to be found in the people 
that constitute the electorate so is the suc- 
cess of our State Teachers’ Association to 
be found in the rank and file of the teach- 
ers. Their devotion to the profession, 
their willingness to do unselfish work for 
the good of the group, their zeal for the 
welfare of the schools of the State are the 

determining factors in 
Organize Your the effectiveness of the 
Community As- organization as a whole 
sociations It is easy to criticise the 

one higher up, and some- 
times it is necessary and wholesome to 
have this done, but it is far more difficult 
and necessary to do the ground work 
well that there will be no need for such 
criticism. Activity is the law of life. It 
is better for the child to be busy at mis 
chief than for him to sit idly and suck his 
thumb. It is better that your local asso- 
ciation be busy and make mistakes than 
that you die of inactivity. Between now 
and November first you are to elect dele- 
gates to the State Association who will 
represent you in the Assembly of Dele- 
gates. Between now and November first 
you are to organize by electing officers of 
your Community Association. The earlier 
this is done the more time you will have 
for constructive work in your community 
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is natural that the Superintendents 
uld generally lead in this, but teachers 
uld not surrender their own initiative 
and their own ideals simply because a 
higher officer for one reason or another 
act. The 


fails to organization is a 
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TEACHERS’ Association, and the pur- 
pose of the re-organization was to give to 
each and every teacher an opportunity to 
make his or her contribution toward the 
conduct of affairs. If you have not yet 
organized, find out why; make a start. 


Loyalty to the Tune of “One Hundred Per 
Cent Everywhere” 


“One Hundred Per Cent Everywhere,” 
or every teacher in the state a member of 
the Missouri State Association 
this year, is the goal of the Association 


Teachers’ 


and it seems certain we are going to reach 
it from the reports received to date. Fine 
programs have been prepared for the State 
Association at Kansas City, November 15 
18 and for the District Associations at the 
Teachers Colleges, October 12-14 and the 
teachers will attend in large numbers. 
Here are some samples of reports from 
county superintendents. 

A Northeast Missouri County Superin- 
tendent writes: “Making it 100%.” An- 
other says: “Will be 100% for fifth year.” 
And: “Our county teachers will be 100%.” 

A central Missouri County Superintend- 
ent says: “Nearly 100% now, count on 
us.” “My county will be 100%,” says an- 
other. “We are loyal 100% here.” says a 
third. 

Listen to what three county superintend- 
ents in the Cape Girardeau District are 
100% here sure.” “100% of 
teachers will cooperate.” “100%, of 
course, whether we all attend or not.” 


saying: 


And the Southwest Missourians 
“Always 100%.” “Count on us for 100% 
cooperation.” “We are on for 100%.” 

Here are some replies from county su- 
perintendents of the Northwest Missouri 
District: “Am working for 100% and will 


say: 


get it.” “Am sure my county will reach 
100% mark.” “100% every time here.” 
“There’s a reason,” of course why teach- 
ers of the state are planning to make this 
the greatest enrollment year in the history 
of the Association. They realize that all 
the good school legislation that has been 
secured in past years has been actively sup- 
ported by the Association and they further 
know that the Association is active 365 
days in the year for the interests of the 
Missouri boys and girls, the Missouri 
schools, and the Missouri teachers. They 
appreciate this work and are showing their 
appreciation in the only effective way in 
which it can be shown, namely, by enroll- 
ing as members NO GOOD REASON 
HAS EVER BEEN ADVANCED WHY 
ANY TEACHER SHOULD NOT BE 
A MEMBER. The Missouri teachers are 
enrolling now. E. M. C. 





doubt would chose the latter 





Ask your farmer friend which he had rather do, give each of his children a high 
school education or leave to each an estate of fifteen thousand dollars in cash? Many no 


But every investigation that has been made, and there have 
been many, shows that a four-year high school education increases the annual earning 
capacity of the average individual, taking good, bad and indifferent, more than the amount 
represented by the earnings of fifteen thousand dollars at five per cent net income. 
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Who’s Who on the General Program 


Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Kansas City, Nov. 15-18, 1922 


Hon. Arthur Governor of 
Missouri. 

William M. Lewis, Chief Education Ser- 
vice, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
State, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. J. J. Tigert, United States Commis 
sioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Julia Wade Abbot, Specialist in 
Kindergarten Education, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 

Wm. B. Owen, President N. I. A., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Hon. Frank B. 
Senator from Ohio. 

Dr. J. L. McBrien, Professor of Rural 
Education, Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Hon. Herbert S. Hadley, Dean of Law 
School, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

F. C. Touton, Professor of Fducation, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Albert Edmund Brown, Baritone, Low- 
ell, Mass., accompanied by Mrs. Brown 


M. Hyde, 


Willis, United States 


at piano. Mr. Brown is an expert in 

ing large audiences in singing. H 
highly rated as a concert singer himsel? 
and will sing at every session. 

Miss Martha L. Cannole, Men! 
School Board, East St. Louis, Illinoi 

Dr. J. C. Jones, President Universi 
Missouri, Columbia. 

I. I. Cammack, Superintendent 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Byron Cosby, Professor of Mathematics, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

President Clyde M. Hill, State Teachers 
College, Springfield. 

Dr. Cameron Harmon, President 
souri Wesleyan College, Cameron. 

Mrs. Walter McNab Miller, Mis 
Tuberculosis Association, St. Louis. 

Supt. Louis Theilmann, Breckenridge 

C. H. Williams, Director of Unive 
Extension, Columbia. 

The program for the District Associz 
tions to be held on October 14-15-16 i 
the five Teachers College districts 
given on page 374. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments to the Constitution 
the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 


ers’ Association, by striking out all of sai 
Section 2 and addin gin lieu thereof th 
lowing to be known as Section2: 


Amendment No. 1 


Amend Article VII—Assembly of Delegates 
Constitution and By-Laws Missouri State 
Teachers Association by adding a new scc- 
tion entitled Section 9, which shall read as 
follows: 

“Section 9. The president of this Associa- 
tion, the members of the Executive Commit- 
tee and the chairmen of all other committces 
shall be members of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates. 

Amendment No. 2 

Amend Section 2, Article XI—Dues, Con- 

stitution and By-Laws Missouri State Teach- 


“Section2. Membership dues shall be 
to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Comn 
Associations, or to the Secretary-Trea 
of the State Association. The Community 
Association shall retin for their own purpose 
10 per cent of all dues paid by their member- 
ships, the remainder being paid over to the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the State Association 
The District Associations or Divisions re- 
ceiving funds from the State Association shall 
receive from the State Association 25 per 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Missouri Moves Forward 
SOME OBSERVATIONS BY SAM A. BAKER, STATE SUPT. OF SCHOOLS 


An entirely new wave of human interest 
is pervading the activities of our state. 
People are placing themselves in an atti- 
tude that enables them to see the fresh and 
vigorous light that is dawning upon us. 
Reason, common sense, and sound judg- 
ment are taking the place of mere opinion, 
indifference and lack of confidence. 

Slowly but surely we are beginning to 
grasp the tremendous fact that we are here 
for a great and sacred purpose. Thought- 
ful men and women are startled as they 
deeply ponder our immediate responsibili- 
ties. The great cry is for right human de- 
velopment. This is the school age. It has 
two gigantic aspects. One points to build- 
ings, equipment and salaries, the mere ex- 
ternal structures; the other calls for the 
genuine efficiency of the teacher and the 
high quality of the instruction, the internal 
force that moves the world to greatness. 
Both of these conditions are necessary. 
The unusual awakening in education has 
burst forth because the work of the schools 
in the last three years has become wonder- 
fully practical and near to the needs and 
hearts of the people. 

The Parent-Teachers Association, the 
Community Work and the Consolidated 
Districts have brought about a beautiful 
co-operation and mutual helpfulness. The 
universal study of agriculture in our ele- 
mentary schools and the instruction given 
in many high schools relating to mechani- 
cal training are fast tieing the theoretical 
dreams of isolated speculation to the prac- 
tical usefulness of everyday toil. Waste- 
fulness is vanishing and knowledge and 
action have united into one weapon of de- 
fense and progress and production. 

All people are fast believing in schools 
because they are really beginning to do 


something. A larger per cent of the enu- 
meration of children is found in the 
schools and the difference between the 
enumeration and attendance roll is getting 
less and less and will soon reach the van- 
ishing point. The compulsory attendance 
law is accomplishing its work too, but the 
people of Missouri are doubly glad to 
know that higher motives than merely be- 
ing -driven to school, have enormously 
swelled the multitudes that are swarming 
to our schools. The parents know the 
worth of the growing goodness of the 
schools and the children are hungry for 
the mental and spiritual food that is pre- 
pared for them. 

In the last three years seven millions of 
dollars have been added in each successive 
year to the amount spent for schools in 
our state over that of the previous year. 
No longer do we hear the groans of pessi- 
mistic grumbling among the people of Mis- 
souri. They know what saves the state, 
what secures prosperity and what makes 
good citizens. They are not worrying 
about the high of education, but 
everywhere we hear the disapproval of 
paying the useless bills caused by ignor- 
ance. With one concerted voice the people 
are shouting: “It is a thousand times bet- 
ter to prevent crime by education than to 
suffer from crimes committed and the re- 
sultant expense.” 


cost 


The forward movement of our state’s 
educational progress has put confidence in 
the Federal government and her funds 
come to our aid in establishing vocational 
agriculture in our high schools. So success- 
ful have these schools been that for every 
dollar expended for teachers’ salaries there 
was a return of $3.65 in value of farm 
products to the state. 
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Three years ago there were only 240 
students in Vocational Home Economics 
and this past year 4,000 girls and women 
pursued the work of successful home mak- 
ing. 

The trades and industrial schools are 
making unusual progress. The enrollment 
of the Unit Trade Schools increased 56 
per cent over that of last year, while the 
increase in the enrollment of the Foreman 
Training courses is 57 per cent over that 
of last year. 

The interest in Physical Training is 
sweeping the country with an enthusiasm 
hitherto unknown. All schools are clam- 
oring for state courses of study in this 
work. For the first time in the history of 
the state’s educational work has the physi- 
cal body been recognized as worthy of be- 
ing properly developed. 

The rehabilitation of injured persons is 
another new department stretching out the 
hand of sympathy and bringing back to 
life the despondent and discouraged where 
they feel they are once more a factor in 
society, a self-supporting individual, a 
citizen of respectful standing. All these 
departments are in their infancy, but have 
made wonderful advancement and are re- 
ceiving recognition far beyond expectation. 

The teachers’ training departments in 
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the high schools have reached the stage oj 
furnishing over one thousand teachers an 
nually and the number of certifcates js 
sued this year is almost double the number 
issued two years ago. 

The five Teachers’ Colleges are training 
ten thousand teachers annually. 

Under inspection of one year the nun- 
ber of negro first class high schools in- 
creased 60 per cent, and at the opening of 
the present school year 28 negro third class 
high schools will be established where none 
has been before. 

The white rural schools have made u- 
precedented advancement in the last three 
years. There are now 1,021 schools that 
have come up to the requirements of 
standard schools and 220 
reached the requirements for superior rv- 
ral schools. 

So everywhere in the state and in every 
line of educational endeavor there has been 
an encouraging growth such that all work- 
ers feel that their efforts have not been in 
But the best part of it all is that 
the people are pleased with the onward 
improvement and_ the 


schools have 


vain. 


march of school 
stimulation that has been given for provid- 
ing still better means for educational de- 
velopment commensurate with the expan- 
sion of all growing interests in our state 


State Superintendent Baker Asks That Schools Observe Ar 
mistice Day 


To the County and City Superintendents: 

Possibly there is no day in the year gen- 
erally observed as a holiday which means 
more to the boys who took part in the great 
World War than Armistice Day, November 
11. Since this day has such a deep meaning 
for our people, I deem it appropriate to ask 
all the schools of the state to observe this 
day by giving a short program at the school 
on Friday afternoon, November 10. 

I hope you will invite members of the 


American Legion posts of your con 

to be present and take part in the p: 
There are many persons in your com 
who will welcome the chance to assist you ! 
making this occasion an opportunity tor 
pressing some valuable lessons in pati otism 
and true Americanism upon the minds of 
youth of our country. 


Yours very truly, 
SAM A. BAKER 





ining 


num- 
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The County Unit Bill 


By H. O. Harrawoop, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


A Legislator Corrects Some 


My attention has just been directed to 
a series of articles appearing in the Muis- 
sOURI SCHOOL JOURNAL by my good friend 
und legislative seat mate, Hick 
ory County, for whom I very 
high regard, but with whom I often disa- 
greed upon matters of Legislation and 


from 
have a 


with whom I most emphatically disagree in 
his position on the County Unit Bill. 
What is the object of the County Unit 
Bill? 
Its prime object is to provide equal and 
increased educational 
every country boy and girl in Missouri, by 


opportunities for 


providing a uniform county levy for school 
purposes, eliminating waste, providing a 
larger unit of administration and providing 
a central body of representative men or 
women, selected from the various parts of 
the county, whose duty it is to give the 
schools of the country a real business ad- 
ministration. 

By reading the objector’s articles you 
will note that he studiously avoids the real 
object and intent of the bill and puts in 
his entire time in attacking its phraseology 
and constitutionality, in villifying the orig- 
inators and promoters of the bill and tha: 
terrible “army of lobbyists” which throng- 
ed the corridors of the State House almost 
shutting out the light of the midday sun, 
while they mercilessly preyed upon the in- 
nocent and unsuspecting body of legisla- 
tors who were thus completely cowed and 
overcome by the evil spirits of said fright- 
ful lobbyists, and compelled against all 
their better instincts and intentions to 
place themselves on record, not once but 
upon as many as four separate and distinct 
occasions, as favoring the passage of the 
“socalled” (to use another favorite expres- 


of His Colleague’s Impressions 


sion of the “Gentleman from Hickory’) 
County Unit Bill. 

Where did this bill originate and who 
promoted it? 

If you follow the history of the bill you 
will find among those who championed the 
County Unit idea, such persons as former 
State Superintendent of Schools John R. 
Kirk, a Republican; former State Super- 
intendent of Schools W. T. Carrington, a 
Democrat; former State Superintendent of 
Schools, Wm. P. Evans, a Republican; 
former State Superintendent of Schools, 
Howard A. Gass, a Democrat; former 
State Superintendent of Schools, Uel W. 
Lamkin, a Democrat and the present State 
Superintendent of Schools, Sam A. Baker, 
a Republican; Governor 
Frederick D. Gardner, a Democrat and the 
present Governor Arthur M. Hyde, a Re- 
publican; C. O. Raine, President of the 


also former 


State Grange; Chester Gray, former State 
President of the Farm Bureau and hun- 
dreds of other thinking men and women 
of the State. 

Yet the professor prefaces his discus- 
sion with a veritable barrage of abuse and 
insinuations, directed against the origina- 
tors, the proponents and the supporters of 
the bill. Do the above mentioned people 
have a reputation for cruokedness, making 
“lamentably and unjustfiably false and 
mis-leading statements” etc., etc., ad infi- 
nitum ad nauseatum, when dealing with 
the public schools of the state? I have 
never before heard them so accused. In 
fact I have always considered them among 
the very best friends of rural education in 
the state. But let us switch to the other 
side of the case for a moment. 


I recall very distinctly that upon the 
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floor of the House, he was continu- 
ally referring to statistics to prove the 
awful condition of certain County Unit 
states, being especially careful to pick out 
only such statistics as would serve his par- 
ticular purpose and refrair‘ng from giving 
any of the surrounding and accompanying 
conditions which were of vital importance 
in a fair and impartial comparison. And 
yet he did not hesitate then, as he does 
not hesitate now, to attack most violently 
and viciously all those who dare make use 
of statistics to show the relatively low 
educational standing of Missouri, going so 
far in his tirades of abuse as to accuse 
them of practically everything except first 
degree murder, and I can imagine the 
only reason he did not make use of the 
latter term lies in the fact that he is an 
open and avowed advocate of the abolish- 
ment of capital punishment. 

I recall also that our friend never 
lost an opportunity to call for a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the County 
Unit Bill was passed, resorting to every 
technicality known to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, of which he is a master, in an at- 
tempt to defeat the will of the majority. 
(Oh, consistency etc.) 

His position reminds me of the fellow 
who having become saturated with the 
concentrated essence of “White mule” 
went staggering down the street, and sud- 
denly observing, with blur eyed vision, the 
landscape describing sweeping circles about 
him and pedestrians zigzagging across his 
path, accosted a lamp post which was un- 
steadily approaching him, as _ follows: 
“Shay, misther, everybody’s drunk but 
me.” 

It is impossible, with the limited time 
and space at my command, to enter into a 
detailed discussion of the objections to the 
bill as presented by the gentleman; hence 
I shall only refer briefly to a few of them 
as follows: He in an early article 


refers to a _ certain mysterious lette; 
which wielded a mighty influence in the 
passage of the bill, by deceiving, mislead- 
ing and corrupting members in whol 
lots. Why doesn’t he publish this te: 
instrument of destruction, a treasured co 
of which he holds in his possession? 
swer: For the very good reason that this 
awful bombshell with which he threa 
to wreak dire vengeance upon the unsus 
pecting supporters of the bill, when 
posed to the public gaze, turns out to 
nothing but a harmless “Dud” incapable 
even breaking its own shell. A letter in 
fact, written by a person, not a membe: 
the Legislature and in no way conn 
with it, to one member of the House. 
letter which I as a member of the conimit 
tee on education never heard of up t 
time of the exposure (?) and this | an 
sure was true of every other member, and 
a letter which could not possibly have 
changed a single vote in the house. 

And so the line of seemingly impreg 
nable fortresses which the gentlema: 
erected in this series of articles, when 
touched ever so gently prove to be but 
paper imitations. 

In conclusion may I say that the writer 
of this article spent the past 
months as a supervisor of schools in the 
State of California, where they have in 
operation a county system of school ad- 
ministration very similar in many respects 
to that set forth in the County Unit Bill 
The preparation of budgets by county and 
local boards; the selection, contracting with 
and payment of teachers, (a thing ol 
which our artist draws an _ impossible 
picture) and the making of a county levy, 
being almost identical, and I am glad to 
say that splendid results are being obtained 
as is evidenced by the advanced educa 
tional standing of California. 

The County Unit Bill as passed by the 
last Legislature has a number of imper- 


several 
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feciions which can easily be remedied and 
will be remedied by future legislation. In 

connection I would call your attention 

he fact that the Constitution of the 
United States, that greatest of human 
documents, contained so many imperfec- 
tions that the ink from the quill pens of 
the signers had hardly dried before no less 
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had been added 


than ten amendments 
thereto. 

Shall we reject the greatest forward 
movement Missouri has ever made and 
turn back with those who criticize but 
have nothing to offer? 

If you favor better schools for Missouri 


vote for Referendum measure number 12. 








Department of 
Child Hygiene and School 


and Home Sanitation 
Conducted by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association 
W. McN. Miller, M. D., Editor 








School Health Supervision 


Some supervision of the health of the 
children will lessen the work of the teach- 
er. It will save more trouble than it will 


cause. 
In Illinois the teacher has a card for 
pupil, which card, when properly fill- 
n, shows whether the subject has had 
the measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever, 
smallpox, mumps or chicken pox, and 
hether he has been successfully vacci- 
ited against smallpox and diphtheria. 
n case any form of contagion appears 

1 the vicinity, the teacher turns to the 

rds and ascertains which of the children 

1 her room is susceptible to that trouble. 
since a second attack of most forms of 
contagion rarely occurs, she can concen- 
trate on the susceptibles with reasonable 
safety. 

By inquiry of each susceptible each 
morning as to his own health and the 
health of his family and friends, the teach- 
er wards off trouble. 

\\hen morning inspection by a nurse or 
physician is not feasible, a simple, easily 
and quickly made examination by the 


teacher will catch contagion early. 

The procedure is as follows: The teach- 
er stands her back to a window 
where the light is good. The pupil ap- 
proaches with his sleeves rolled up and his 
hands held up. The:teacher quickly looks 
over the hands and arms front and back, 
for scaling, itch and skin troubles. Next, 
he opens his mouth wide. Most forms of 
contagion show themselves first in the 
mouth. The teacher next looks at the nose 
and ears and skin of the face and neck. 
Inquiry is made as to colds, coughs, fever 
and other symptoms. If the child is found 
to have any trouble of which the teacher is 
suspicious, a physician is called upon to 
decide. 

It is true some cases will escape this 
simple and inexpensive method, but it will 
reveal more than half of them, and it 
should lessen absenteeism due to contagion 
more than half and absenteeism due to 
sickness of all kinds materially. Health ex- 
amination of school children nearly always 
starts with some effort to~-control conta- 
A later step is physical examination, 


with 


gion. 
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Where a school cannot afford a physician Teachers are not without experience in 
and nurse, they can make a beginning, weighing school children and making : 
anyway. simple measurements as height. 

In every room group there are one or Superficial examination of teeth, general 
more children whose scholarship is poor appearance and posture can be made by 
because vision is poor. Eye charts are the teacher, with some satisfaction. 
cheap and easily obtainable. They are The iervicn, of causes, duadd be re: 
easily used. Any teacher can make some 
sort of a test of any child suspected of 
having poor vision, or of her entire group. 
The result of the test is not ideal, but it 
will reveal some of the cases needing fur- 
ther study. —Courtesy “How to Keep Well” Service 

Likewise, simple tests of the hearing, Dr. W. A. Evans, St. Louis Globe 
made by teachers, are moderately satis- Democrat. 


factory. 


dered by physician and nurse, when th 
possible. 


But why wait for the better, when 1! 
good is available. 


MODERN HEALTH CRUSADE 


Missouri School Health Crusade (Modern Health Crusade) supplies, published by the 
Missouri Tuberculosis Association, are obtainavle ON ORDER WITH REMI 
TANCE from the PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE, Columbia, Missouri. Thes¢ 
supplies are bound in tablet furm in sufficient quantity for a course of 16 wee 
for a class of 25 pupils. Each of these tablets of the Missouri School Healt! 
Crusade contains: 


100 Health Crusader’s Chore Sheets with Weight Record. 

25 Certificates of Enrollment with Explanation of Health Chores. 

25 Explanation Circulars. 
“Initiating the School Health Crusade”—Capps. 
“Health Habits vs. Health Rules’—Walker. 
Roll of Health Knighthood and Class Room Height and Weight 

Record Chart. 
1 Envelope of Honor Stars. 


From the same source, tablets of 100 Health Crusader’s Chore Record Sheets 
with Weight Record may be obtained, delivery paid, for 65c; also, 1 Roll of Health 
Knighthood and Class Room Height and Weight Record Chart with 1 envelope of 
Honor Stars, delivery paid, 10c. 

Missouri School Health Crusade supplies, having been designated by the State 
Director of Physical Education to be used for teaching of health habits in Missouri 
schools, are purchasable by School Boards from school funds. 

For special information pertaining to to Health Crusade tournaments and 
Modern Health Crusade insignia, weighing scales, health playlets, etc., address: MIS 
SOURI TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, 706 Pontiac Building, St. Louis, Mo 
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Information Pertaining to the County Unit 


By the Better Schools Committee 


BRIEF HISTORY OF COUNTY UNIT 


BILL IN MISSOURI 


County Unit is not a new idea in Mis- 
In 1912 the then State Superintendent of 
ls, Wm. P. Evans, co-operating with the 
tional organizations of the state appointed 
mittee of four persons, Dr. W. W. Char- 
f Missouri University, Mr. Geo. Melcher, 
hief clerk in the State Department of 
tion, Miss Frankie Connell, then County 
ntendent of Marion county and Mr. J. T 
nald, County Superintendent of Cape Gir- 
county, to visit states having the County 
aw in its various forms in operation to 
its advantages and disadvantages and to 
their findings to the state. This com- 
visited several of the eastern and south- 
tates and made a report, first to the 
Superintendents’ Convention in 1912 and 
to the Convention of the State Teachers’ 
ition. 
report was widely discussed throughout 
tate at educational conventions and the 
Unit idea met with general approval 
ll of these, the most strenuons objections 
from a few county superintendents. No 
was made at legislation for several 
however, the idea grew in popularity and 
unty superintendents who objected most 
uusly became converts to the idea of the 
unit for taxation and administration as 
ealized more and more the futilitv of at- 
ng to give country boys and girls ade- 
educational opportunity under the present 
of organization 
ng Governor Gardner’s administration a 
unit bill was introduced into the House 
resentatives in 1919 but having opposition 
educational committee of the House from 
iblican member it was allowed to die on 
endar. In the campaign for election of 
fficials in 1970 practically all of the can- 
for state offices and manv for the leg- 
agreed to support and work for the pas- 
f the County Unit Law. Among these 
he Democratic candidate for Governor, 
Atkinson; C. M. Buford. candidate for 
ant-Governor; Willis H. Meredith, Dem- 
candidate for attornev-general, Arthur 
e, Republican candidate for governor, 
Llovd, Republican candidate for Lieu- 
rovernor, and Jesse W. Barrett, Repub- 
indidate for Attorney-General 


1 


Governor called an educational confer- 
consider and recommend school legisla- 
ch met in Tefferson City on January 6th 

1921. This conference was composed 
‘itizens from every part of the state and 
nted 37 groups of organized society 
them being, the Farm Bureau, the Farm 


Clubs, the State Parent-Teachers 
Association, the Federation of Labor, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs and the League of 
Women Voters. Among the two-hundred peo- 
ple who actively supported and worked for the 
County Unit Bill in this conference are Mrs. W 
W. Martin, State President of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs, Mrs. Phillip N. Elliott, Mrs 
Geo. Gelhorn, Mrs. W. McNab Miller, C. O 
Raine, President of the State Grange, Chester 
Gray, then president of the Farm Bureau, for- 
mer State Superintendents Jno. R. Kirk, Wm. T 
Carrington, Wm P. Evans and Uel W 
Lamkin, P. P. Claxton, then U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, was present and urged the 
adoption of the County Unit 

With the pledged support of the leading men 
of both political parties and all the school men 
of the state including the State Superintendent 
of Schools and four ex-State Superintendents 
of Schools and the majority of the legislature 
regardless of political affiliations and with the 
recommendations of this conference the bill was 
introduced in the legislature of 1921 and passed 
both houses by very substantial majorities, re- 
ceiving 87 votes for to 43 against in the House 
and 24 votes for to 7 against in the Senate 
The bill was signed by the Governor and would 
have full effect in 


1922 had it not 
been held up by the referendum 


Grange, the 


come into 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF THE COUN- 
TY UNIT BILL 


General Provisions 


1 Creates a county school district in every 
county in the state 

Establishes a County Board of 

prescribes its manner of election, term of 
office and defines its powers and duties 
Leaves the local districts and district boards 
as they now and defines their powers 


and duties. 
Territory Included 
All of county except school districts 
taining first hich schools at the 
of the taking effect of this act 


Education, 


exist 


main- 


class time 


Education 


County Board of 
1 Six members, elected by 
the qualified voters, thre 


the direct vote of 
each of. the 
(Sections 3 


from 
two county judicial districts 
and 5). 

Flected for a term of three vears on first 
Tuesday in April on non-nartisan ballot, by 
county unit district. (Section 7 & 9) 

Fach member of board receives $500 per 
day for not to exceed fifteen davs eacl 
year, and mileage of 10c per mile. (Section 


15). 
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Powers and Duties of the County Board (Sec- rants on county treasurer, in accor 


tion 16-19). 


To appoint a county superintendent of 
schools, and assistants, if any are needed, 
without regard to location or political be- 
lief. 


To prescribe the duties of the County Su- 
perintendent and his assistants according to 
law. 

To determine the salary of the County Su- 
perintendent and his assistants. 

To contract with all the teachers and other 
employees of the county school district, pro- 
vided that the local district boards must 
first select their own teachers. 

To classify teachers as to their qualifica- 
tions and fix their salaries in accordance 
with the classification. 

To have supervisory power over all the 
school property of the county and to advise 
and cooperate with local school boards as to 
the same. 

To change boundary of local school districts 
when necessary and to combine two or more 
local districts for elementary or high school 
purposes. 

To establish, govern and maintain such high 
schools as may be necessary to give hich 
school privileges to 
uates of the county. 
To pay actual tuition costs for the educa- 
tion of any of the eighth grade gradnates of 
the county in anv high school not included 
in the county school district when such at- 
tendance seems most convenient or neces- 
sary. 

To transport pupils when more economical 
than otherwise. 

To prepare a budget setting forth all re- 
ceipts and expenditures. 

To levy a connty school tax not to exceed 
40c on the $100 valuation, and to submit to 
the voters of the countv district any addi- 
tional levy needed for school purposes up to 
the maximum levy. 

To borrow money and issue bonds for buy- 
ing school sites or building school houses or 
repairing same, when authorized to do so by 
two-thirds of the taxpayers of the county, 
the same as at the present time. 

To make rules for the classification and 
government of all pupils and to receive re- 
ports from local school boards. 

To select textbooks unon recommendation 
of County Superintendent and, if thought 
advisable, furnish free text books. 

To furnish needed supplies to all schools 
To report to State Superintendent the nec- 
essarv school statistics on which to base the 
distribution of the moneys received from 
the general revenues of the state. 

To disburse all the school funds, by war- 


all eighth grade grad- 


with the provisions of this act. 

19 To be the custodians of all school rx 
to hold title to all the school property 
to assume the indebtedness of all the 
ponent school districts. 


Powers and Duties of the Local School ! 

1 To prepare an estimate, for the local s 
showing the needs for teachers’ wages 
itor’s wages, building and repairs, su 
fuel, transportation, contingent. 

2 To 
qualified teachers 
superintendent. 

3 To select janitor. 

4 To have immediate care and custody 
school buildings and property. The 
board should now become a much mor 
ful and influential body because so 
important questions will be checked uy 
such as change of district boundaries, 
lishing and locating high schools in 
section of the county, use of the 
buildings, questions of transportatior 
The act says that the County Board 
consult with the local boards on all 
school matters. 


CAN THE COUNTRY DISTRICT AF- 
FORD GOOD SCHOOLS? 

Can rural Missouri afford to give its c! 
the same school advantages as are now 
by the more fortunate city child? 

Taking Missouri as a whole that te 
which would be covered bv the County U 
has 1-6 more assessed wealth per child e: 
ated than has the territory which is 
cluded. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Count 
territory is slightly more than a million 
while the first-class hich school districts 
of the County Unit have outstanding hx 
the amount of twenty-two million dollar 

The outstanding honds in the pronosed 
Unit districts could be naid by one levy 
than one cent on the $100 valuation 

The important question is not, Can M 
afford to do it, but, Can Missouri afford 
do it? 


What the Country Child Gets Now 


Under our present school system count: 
dren are now getting an inferior common 
education, in entirely too many districts, 
high school education unless they leave 
Yet the country father and mother are 
spending more for schooling their childr 
are city parents. Last year Missouri 
spent $36 per child enumerated, while tl 
spent only $27 per child. 

Despite the liberal average spent by tl! 
try parent his child got less than | 
amount of schooling as did the city cl 
cause of the inefficient, non-cooperative 
district plan. 


select teacher or teachers from 
furnished by the 
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Beneficial Results of the County Unit Bill 
1. The elimination of waste, especially by the 

consolidation of districts having too few pupils 

to justify their existence. 

The improvement of 

sification and _ salaries 
r ability. 

An equalization of. the burdens of taxation 
by requiring many rich districts to pay a reason- 
able school tax where they are now paying little 
or nothing. 

4. An equalization of educational privileges, 
by providing longer terms for the rural schools, 
better teachers, better equipment, and best of 
all, by bringing high school privileges to every 
boy and girl in Missouri. 


COUNTY LOGICAL UNIT FOR SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Says Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. Commiss‘oner of 
Education, an Authority on Educational 
Matters 


Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. 


teachers by proper 
commensurate with 


Commissioner of Ed- 


tion and one of the leading educational au- 
ities in the United States, has given the fol- 
lowing strong endorsement to the County Unit 


Unit for Missouri because 
for civil organization and 

ol supervision. It is therefore logical unit 

school administration. Large school unit 
coterminus with civil units efficient in such pro- 
gressive states as New England group, Utah, 
Larger unit equalizes educational oppor- 
tunities and burden of school support and there- 

democratic. Injects business methods, pro- 
motes school consolidation, makes professional 
supervision possible. Small isolated school de- 
rives children of modern educational facilities.” 


The County Unit in Other States 


Favor County 
nty is now unit 


( ) 


The following states already have the county 
nit law in some form: Alabama, Delaware, 
Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, Mississippi, 
Ohio, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, 23 in all 
The first ten have what is called the strong 
form of the county unit, the second ten the 
weaker form and remaining three have the op- 
tional clause in the law. Six years ago only 
thirteen states had the county unit system. 

One by one the states are abandoning the in- 
efficient small-district system and are substitut- 
ine for it a better organization. The county 
unit has been so satisfactory wherever used that 
no state that has once adopted the county unit 
law has ever returned to the small-district sys- 
tem. 


Better Schools an Economic Necessity 


Aside from state pride, aside from any moral, 
religious or humanitarian consideration, and 
viewed from a purely commercial standpoint, 
the business men of Missouri should support 
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and work for the County Unit Bill. The prob- 
lem of keeping workers on the farm is a busi- 
ness one. Progressive men will not remain 
where they cannot educate their children. Mis- 
souri must provide the country boy and girl 
with schools that compare favorably with our 
city schools if agriculture is not to suffer dis- 
aster. Our state is 50 per cent rural and these 
rural communities must not be allowed to lan- 
guish if our entire commonwealth is to flourish. 
There is no better way to build up any commu- 
nity than to let it be known as a place where 
good schools are provided. 


Where Will You Stand? 


“Presenting both sides of the case” sounds 
fine but it should not mislead any real friend 
of rural education into not taking a definite stand 
on so great a question as the County Unit. 

Impartiality between right and wrong, between 
fairness and unfairness, between education and 
ignorance, is as impossible as it is to move in 
opposite directions at the same instant. 

When you applied for a position were you 
careful to present fairly and impartially the case 
of the others who were seeking the same posi- 
tion? When you put on that campaign for a 
bond issue did you see to it that the opposition 
had as much space in the paper, as many boos- 
ters in the parade and as many workers at the 
polls as did the friends of the measure? During 
the war red-blooded Americans did not weep be- 
cause Germany was not allowed equal space in 
the American press and given  four-minute 
speakers along side of those who spoke for the 
cause of America and American ideals. 

Yes, let botk sides be presented, but let them 
be presented by the real friends of education, by 
those who believe in the country boy and girl 
with an upstanding, militant belief. The County 
Unit Bill is not perfect but its faults are not 
vital; they can be easily remedied. Don’t let the 
minor defects of the measure obscure the view 
of the great underlying principle and purpose of 
the whole thing—a square deal in the way of 
education for every country boy and girl in 
Missouri. 


Co-operation in Taxation 


The County Unit Bill provides for coopera- 
tion in the matter of TAXATION. It will levy 
the same tax in every local district in the coun- 
ty district, just as our taxes are now levied for 
county purposes. No one will be hurt in this 
natural adjustment and many poor districts will 
be relieved of an excessive and unjust rate of 
taxation. Rich districts now paying a prohibi- 
tive rate will be given a more equitable rate. 

This is fair, for all benefit by the education 
of all. Education is not a local problem. It is 
not an individual problem. It is in reality a 
problem of the state. It cannot be too often 
said that those people are taxed most who ed- 
ucate least and that those are taxed least who 
educate most. We pay county, state and federal 
taxes in accordance with our ability to pay. 
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Why should we not do the same in reference to 
the vital problems of education. 

Based upon a level for the entire county, here 
is the way it would work out in a numver of 
counties taken at random and which are illus- 
trative of the entire state: 

In Audrain some pay nothing; others pay 80c; 
cooperating each would pay Jc. 

In Boone some pay 13c; others pay 65c; cooper- 
ating each would pay Sic. 

In Barton some pay 10c; others pay $1; cooper- 
atmg each would puy od2c. 

In Coie some piy 5c; others pay 65c; cooperat- 
ing each would pay 24c. 

In Pettis some pay iUc; others pay 55c; cooper- 
ating each would pay 25c. 

In St. Charles some pay nothing; others pay 

4/c; cooperating each would pay. $i4c. 

In 74 counties where figures are available we 
find that 50 of them would have more districts 
where the tax levy would be lowered under the 
level rate plan of the County Unit Bill than 
there would be districts that would have their 
rate raised, while only 24 of the 74 counties 
have more districts where it would be necessary 
to increase the present rate in order to bring in 
the same amount of money under the county 
unit plan as is now brought in by the present 
unequal assessments ranging all the way from 
nothing to the maximum. 

To illustrate the effect of cooperation on 
taxes, a district valued at $200,000 levies 20c and 


produces $C€00; one valued at $50,000 levies 60c 
and produces $300. By cooperating a levy of 
26c will produce $9i:0—one district would thus 
pay 6 cents more and the other 34c less. 


Is This Fair? 


Under our present method the small districts 
spend -one-third more per child than do the 
larger districts and yet the country child gets 
only 124.4 days of school each year for 8 years, 
while the city child gets 171.2 days of school 
each year for 12 years. 

Today Missouri says: “City children you may 
have 12x171.2 days of education, or 2,054.4 days, 
but you boys and girls who live in the country 
must get along with 8x124.4 days of school, or 
a total of 995.2.” 

Do you wonder that the thoughtful educator 
and the country father and mother are demand- 
ing that educational advantages in Missouri— 
whether it be in the crowded city that man 
made or the open country that God made—be 
made more nearly equal? They know that the 
farmer and his child are not getting a square 
deal under the present system. They know that 
while the farmer pays approximately one-h lf 
ef all the cost of all our teachers’ colleges the 
rural schools get less than one-cighth of the 
graduates of these schools. Figures show that 
of teachers having college certificates 5,511 of 
them teach in the city and only 564 in the coun- 
trv; of teachers with 2 years or more of college 
training 6,630 teach in the city schools and only 
1,087 in the country schools; of teachers with 5 
years or more experience 6,620 of them teach in 
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the city schools and only 2,456 in the cc 
schoois; olf teachers in the present posit 
years or more 4,5¥8 teach in the city and 
oUZ in the country. 


Three Guarantees Against Injury to An, 
school District ; 


Any local district has the following guara 
that it wail not be injured by the County 
Bill. 

ist. The County Board and the county 
intendent will have far greater possibilit 
serving each school in the county district 
the oid-time single district board, by ¢ 
supplies, by improving building, by comt 
two or more weak schools into one strong 
trict, by adjustment ot teachers and by g: 
improved supervision. 

znd. By receiving very considerable fin 
aid from those school districts that have 
levying nothing and from the 1,585 districts 
have veen making excecdingly low levies 

3rd. By the more equitable distributic 
the state’s money, guaranteeing, to all « 
districts which vote a tax equivalent to 
levy on the 1919 valuation, an amount eq 
20c per day attended for elementary ch 
and 35c per day for all high school child: 


SHOULD APPOINT COUNTY SUPER. 
INTENDENT 


Many Sound Reasons Why the Office Should 
be Filled by Appointment Rather Than 
by Elect-on 


Leading educators are practically agreed 
one of the first necessities in the improv 
of rural schools is the changing of the offi 
county superintendent from an elective on 
appointive one. 

No large city would today think of el 
its school superintendent by popular vote, 
is done in the rural districts. So long as c 
superintendents are elected by popular vot 
can hardly be expected that the best ty] 
men will remain in office for any lengt 
time, because they realize that as conditions are 
now the position offers little chance for pr 
sional opportunities and advancement. 

In those states where an elective county 
of education appoints the county superinte: 
an opportunity has been provided for the d 
opment of the most capable leaders who 
been selected because of their professional 
ity and not simply because they are “gos 
lows” or are acquainted with a large propor 
of the voters of a given county 

The county superintendent’s problem is 
more difficult than that of the city superinte 
ent. His territory is larger. His teaching 
is more scattered and less efficient than 
city corps. Therefore, it is necssary for 
results to be obtained, that the county suy 
tendent be especially adapted and trained for 
work. 

A recent study made by the U. S. Bure: 
Education shows that the average term of 
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pointed county superintendents is much longer 
than that ot elected superimtendents, and tnat 

n and women with more general education 
and teaching experience are serected under the 
appointive system. 

ithe County Unit Bill provides for the ap- 
pointment ot the county superintendent by a 
county board ot six members elected by the di- 
rect vote of the people. 


Larger Unit of Co-operation Necessary 


Really good schools of advanced grade can 
be had oniy by the cooperation ot large masses 
of wealth and large numvers of people. The 
pioneer tirst maintained a private school for his 
chiidren. ‘then working with his neighbors he 
formed the local district which was a big step 

ward. But today Missouri needs something 

re than the smaii-district unit of cooperation. 
Just as the small district was ahead of the 
private school so will the county district plan 
rmg additional benetits to the country boy and 

tnlarge the unit of cooperation and you in- 
crease the advantages and value of your school 
system. 


The County Unit in Utah 


Comparison of conditions in a county in Utah 
beiore the adoption of the county unit organ- 
izauon and atter show that under the county 
organization the daily attendance increased ma- 
terially, the number of pupils who finished the 
eighth grade increased more than SO per cent, 
and the high school enrollment increased 500 per 
ent—U. 3S. Bulletin No. 44, 1914. 


The County the Logical School Unit 


Education is a function of the state, and the 
whole state is, theoretically, an educational unit; 
ut in practical application, the county, which is 
the political subdivision next in size, is the log- 
ical school unit; it is large enough to secure, 
with proper state aid, an efficient administra- 
tive and supervisory organization, and it is not 
enough to be unwieldly, since the automobile 
and the telephones have come into general use 
in country communities. 

In the county unit, the principle that the 
strong must help the weak, is applied in the dis- 
tribution of county school funds, just as it is 
applied by the states in the apportionment of 
state school funds, and by cities in disbursing 
ity school funds. In other words, the County 
Board of Education provides educational oppor- 
tunities according to the meeds of the respective 
‘ommunities without special regard to the tax- 
paying ability of these communities. 

[he most vital need in rural education is 
more centralized control: first, by state depart- 
ments of education; and, second, by county 
boards of education. These county boards of 
education perform the same functions for a 
county that a city board of education does for 
a city. The trend of recent state legislation has 
been in these directions—Albert S. Cook, super- 
intendent of Baltimore county, Maryland. 
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The South and the County Unit 


in some places in the Middle West opponents 
of the county unit find it popular to point to 
the Southern States which are organized on the 
county unit plan as an argument against this 
form of organization. “These States,” they 
aver, “are behind other sections of the country 
in school matters, and of course their organiza- 
tion must be to blame.” In all fairness no sec- 
tion of the country is more keenly alert to ed- 
ucational progress today than is the South. Es- 
pecially is it true when we recall that public 
school systems in the South are practically 
coeval with the reconstruction period, and that 
the available resources of the South are small 
in comparison with those of the North and 
West. 

The truth is, the really remarkable progress in 
consolidation of schools, in the establishment of 
rural high schools and the introduction of in- 
dustrial work now going on in the South could 
never have been accomplished to such a satis- 
factory degree had it not been for county or- 
ganization. This argument, therefore, redounds 
to the favor of the county unit—Harold Wald- 
stein Foght, specialist in rural school practice, 
United States Bureau of Education. 


A Better Rural School System for Missouri 


By Dr. H. J. Waters, Editor 
City Star 


Weekly Kansas 


The rural school is our greatest laggard in 
our educational progress. It lacks organization, 
properly trained teachers and adequate supervi- 
sion and-support. Most of the progress in ed- 
ucation in the last third of -a century the coun- 
try over has been in city and town schools, and 
I need not tell you that this situation has al- 
ready had its effect on country life and that it 
has helped to depopulate the country and build 
up the town. 

Missouri should now be at the beginning of 
an era of country school building that will even 
eclipse the splendid record that she has made 
with her city schools. 

The county unit system for taxation for 
school purposes, a county school board for rural 
schools comparable with the board of education 
of a city, county administration supplemented by 
local administration, are mecessary improve- 
ments that we can make immediately. Then we 
must realize that the one-room school has out- 
lived its usefulness. We ought to see that ex- 
cept in unusual circumstances no more such 
schools are built and those now in existence 
give way speedily to a unit large enough to 
develop real school spirit 

A consolidated rural school is needed that is 
graded and supervised, a school where music, 
domestic science and art, agriculture, physical 
culture and manual training are taught, as well 
as the regular school subjects. We want a 
country school with an orchestra, a band, a base 
hall team, stock judging, baking, canning teams 
to compete with teams from similar schools. 
Then we should build standard high schools 
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easily accessible to every country boy and girl, 
so convenient indeed, that every nigh scnool 
student may sleep under the parentai root at 
night without having to endure undue hardships 
in getting to and trom school. 

We oiten hear it suggestea that rural schools 
should be ditierent troin the graded schools ot 
tne city and that their course ot study should 
be directiy related to the lite the child in the 
country is to lead. Whenever this principie is 
applied to all other schools in the nation there 
wui ve pienty ot time to think of its applica- 
tion to the rural school. No one knows or has 
a right to attempt to forecast what a country 
chiid will do when it grows up any more than 
we ought to pretend to know what vocation a 
city cnoud: will tollow. To employ the public 
scnools in an attempt to bend the life of coun- 
try children or any group of children in the 
direction of any particular vocation or career 
is unthinkable. it was to prevent this kind of 
government in general from being saddled upon 
us and the rest of the world tnat the soil of 
France was enriched with the bodies of our 
boys. 

While the rural school curriculum may need 
to be somewhat reorganized, we must keep 
clearly in mind that when country and city chil- 
dren meet in high school or college there must 
be no inequality in opportunity of choice of 
course and no difference in the thoroughness 
with which they have been prepared to carry 
higher work. And the large groups which will 
mever go beyond the elementary grades, when 
they meet from the country and town to trans- 
act business or to discharge their duties, as 
members of a great democracy, there must be 
no advantage which one has over the other by 
reason of a better education obtained in the 
public schools of the land. 

The school we want and need and ought to 
demand for rural children is the best that cen- 
turies of experience in education has taught us 
to make and while it ought not to be any better 
than ‘the course for the city children, it ought to 
.be as good and essentially the same. We must 
protect the country child and all other children 
in their right to choose a career unhampered, 
and we. must make the school an instrument for 
substantially helping them in making a wise 
choice and fitting them as best it may for the 
successful living of that life. 

We need a school in the country in which the 
truth is taught about country life, where the 
children are told of its beauties and profits as 
well as of its sweats and toil, where country 
children are taught to think well of themselves 
and of. the industry in which their parents are 
engaged, where they are taught how to create 
-in- the country many of the advantages they go 
to. the city to enjoy. We need a rural school 
in. which is taught the fundamental injustice of 
it being necessary for farm women and children 
to. work long hours in order to supplement the 
income of the head of the house who himself 
works industriously, while in town the right is 
recognized of the head of the family to make a 

> living for all the family laboring a few hours a 
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day. General unrestrained child labor ought 


to be any more necessary on the larm tua! 


the tactory. 1 am not pieading tor enio 
idieness Of country women and children, 1 
am imsisting that the larmer have the opp 
nity to earn enougn to support and educate 
tamily without exploiting his soil, his wiie 
his children. 


Democracy in Education 


Democracy, if it means anything, means ey 


ity Of Opportunity m so tar as Wese Oppo: 
tues are provided by the state. Notning as : 
patent tuan the inequalitues which exist u 
the present school system in Missouri. 
WVemocracy demands that all share and 

alike in the benetits. ‘Lhe present system 
not provide equality of benetits, never has, 
what is worse, never will. ‘Lhe county 
furnishes the nearest practicable plan that 
ever been proposed. lt means equality in 1 
tion and equality in opportunity. 


The County Unit in Alabama 
By JoHN W. ABERCOMBIE, State Superintend 


The best argument for the County Unit 


in Alabama is simply to state the tacts in | 


case covering the activities of the schools ir 
state since the law was enacted. 


the present constitution in 1901. 
1915 the County Board of Education was ch 


by the chairman of the local district trus 
while the County Superintendent of Educat 


was chosen by popular vote at the regular « 
tion. In 1915 the Legislature made the eck 
of the County Board members by popular 


and gave them full charge of the administra: 


ef the schools, including the selection oi 
teachers upon the nomination of the su 


tendent, and the appointment of local dis rict 


trustees. 


This law has revolutionized the work in the 
It has brought int 


rural schools of our state. 
service in the sixty-seven counties professio: 
minded superintendents. 
had only twelve or fifteen professionally tr: 
men in the office of county superintendent 
now have more than fifty whose training 
experience give assurance of a wise admin 
tion of the school affairs under their suj 
sion. The County Boards of Education are 
rying out programs of consolidation in 

section of the state. More than three hu: 
consolidations have been perfected. On ac 
of the unprecedented increase in the cos! 
operation the length of school terms has 
been greatly increased but the work has 

made more effective. We have thirty-five 
pervisors of elementary instruction employ: 
this number of counties of the state 

teachers are organized through the superin 
ents in an effective manner for studying 
needs of the schools in groups and our 

normal schools have been called upon and | 
gladly responded to this call to cooperat 


Under the old plan 


‘Lhis plan has 
been in effect in Alabama since the adoption oi 
However, until 


furthering the training of teachers in servic 
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I standards of teachers are gradually being 
advanced. 
very county in the state is working towards 
a detumite program of education which will com- 
preuend the needs of all the children in every 
conmunity. ‘ihe County Board of t£ducation, 
responsibie to all the people, has vrougnt to its 
assistance as chief executive otticer a protes- 
ional trained superintendent who acts as a 
leader in educational attairs. With this type of 
organization it will be possible to convince the 
payers Of our state of the value ot provid- 
adequately tor the education ot the children 
to do this generously in terms of present 
demands. 


Cash Value of Book Learning 


Many people declare that a high school or 
college education does not pay. ‘ihey say that 
studying Latin and algebra and history and 

netry will never heip you earn a dollar. 

they right or wrong: Let’s see. 

By making elaborate and thorough investiga- 

ns in many sections of the United States in 

ich all the thousands of business men in a 
given city or county were canvassed it was as- 
certained from each how much education he had 
before he entered business and how much he is 
now personally earning per year All these thou- 
sands were then classified according to their 
education, the average earnings of each class 
were noted and the results tabulated. Here are 
some of the figures: 


In Brooklyn—Ten thousand men in jobs re- 
ing only a common school education aver- 
a yearly income of $657. One thousand 
hundred and seventy-nine holding jobs in 
service of the city government which re- 
red all applicants to have a high school train- 
were getting an average salary of $1597. 
fhis average diference of $940 represents the 
earning power of $18,800 at 5 per cent, or an 
average of $26 for every day of the four-year 
high school course. 


In New York—A thorough and widely ex- 
tended investigation among thousands of busi- 
ness men revealed the fact that boys leaving 
school at 14 were, at 25 years old, after 11 years 
of business experience, earning $661 per year; 
those leaving school at 18 were, at 25, after 7 
years in business earning an average of $1612 a 
year. The difference, $921 a year, represents 
the earning power of $19,000 at 5 per cent, or 
$26.85 for every school day of the added four 
years. In offering to every New York and 
Brooklyn boy, free of charge, a four-year high 
school course, the city was really offering them, 
on the average, counting all the dull and lazy 
as well as the bright and diligent, a 5 per cent 
bank deposit of $19,000. 


In Minneapolis—Three thousand three hun- 
the eighth 
grade and went into business received an aver- 


dred and forty-five who finished 


age salary of $240 their first year. Nine hun- 
dred and two who finished the high school 
course received on the average $600 their first 
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year. Of course with their added intelligence 
ney TOse im LusiINess twice aS last aS their ig- 
norant COiuipeltors; bul suppose Lor argumenis 
Sake, Ulal ali OL them Kepl earning Omiy tueir 
imitiai salary til tucy were OU. ahe graded- 
scuiool men, with 40 years O1 lavor, woud have 
received, as the mouney-vailue of their hte’s 
work, >i1,KH40 in cash. ine high school men, 
working +42 years, would have averaged $23,0UU. 


in Missouri—in 19i2 the Missouri College of 
Agricuiture conducted a survey olf O>0 lLarms 
in joOulson county, Mo. Ul these tarmers 324 
had oniy a district-school education, wiuie i102 
had received more than that. it was lound that 
the vetter educated larmers operated 335 per cent 
more iand und owned iour-lilils of the land, as 
agaimst tMree-tiltus owned vy those with only 
district-scnool education; they kept one-sixth 
more stock, worked i4 per cent more land per 
workman, and earned /i per cent more cicar 
labor income per year. 


Value of Agricultural Education. An increase 
of twenty per cent in their yieid of corn, of 65 
per cent in their sale ot hogs, 25 per cent in 
their numver of cattie, 70 per cent more sheep 
and a greatly imcreased number of pure bred 
stock ot all kinds are the results of the Two 
Year Winter Course in agriculture on the young 
farmers who take it, according to a survey 
made by the Missouri College of Agriculture. 
Statistics compiled by the Coliege on the results 
of general education show that in a study of 
524 representative farmers of Missouri the ed- 
ucated farmers have an income of 71.4 per cent 
greater than that of the untrained farmer. 

A similar study made by the Kansas Agricul- 
tural College shows that the trained farmer has 
nearly $1,000 more in annual income that does 
his untrained neighbor. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture after studying three 
representative areas in Indiana, Illinois and 
lowa found that the educated tenant farmer re- 
ceived as a labor income $979 more each year 
than those farmers with only a common school 
education. 

Cornel! reports that the results of its studies 
show that the farmer with anything more than 
a high school education has the advantage of 
$529 a year over the ones with only a common 
school education. Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station claims that the farmers who at- 
tended college increased their annual labor. in- 
come to 51.8 per cent above that of the farmer 
with only a common school education. 

Thus it is seen that while education pays the 
individual it also pays the community. 


Education and Statesmanship 


Less than 1 per cent of American men are col- 
lege graduates yet 1 per cent of College 
Graduates has Furnished: 


55% of our presidents. 

36% of the members of Congress. 
47% of the speakers of the House. 
54% of the vice-presidents. 
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62% of the Secretaries of State. 

50% of the Secretaries of the Treasury. 
67% of the Attorneys General. 

69% of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 


Education Means Money 

In the United States as a whole the average 
college graduate earns $2,000 a year, the aver- 
age high school graduate $1,000, the average 
elementary school graduate $500. 

Each day spent in high school is worth $25 to 
each pupil, each day spent in college $55.55. 
This is more than the average boy or girl can 
carn by leaving school and going to work. 


Keep the Boys and Girls at Home 


This is the time of the year when tens of 
thousands of boys and girls who ought to be at 
home every night are being sent into strange 
communities to do very much as they please. 
It is not because parents want to be rid of the 
children but because they must choose between 
allowing them to grow up in ignorance at home 
and getting an education, with all the attendant 
risks, elsewhere. The fact that practically all of 
these boys and girls come safely through the 
process is a tribute both to the raising they get 
before leaving home and to the people among 
whom they. cast their lot while away. But the 
old home is never the same to them after their 
schooling begins. They soon develop new friend- 
ships and become weaned away from family 
ties. This would be all right too, if it occurred 
later in life. But when it comes at such an 
immature age, while the son should still be dad- 
dy’s boy and the daughter still be mammy’s girl, 
it is a domectic tragedy that can only be un- 
derstood by father and mother. Some of these 
days people will quit letting a few dollars blind 
them to their own interest and the best interests 
of their children. Every township will then 
have its high school and the tens of thousands 
of Missouri boys and girls who now sleep un- 
derneath the roofs of strangers in strange towns 
will sleep underneath their own. Maybe the 
county unit proposition would look better to us 
if we viewed it in this light—Jack Blanton in 
the Monroe County Appeal. 


In Touch With Each Other 
The politically-minded superintendent raises 
the cry,—“The schools must be kept ciose to the 
people.” The trained administrator and school 
man says,—“The people must be kept close to 
the schools; education must extend beyond, but 
through the school, to the entire community.” 


The Farmer and Good Schools 


Why do people, especially the young people, 
leave the farm? This question, so much dis- 
cussed in recent years, has been considered by 
The Survey, and a check made on removals 
from one typical middle western farm commu- 
nity. Note was taken for a considerable period 
of the number of families that left the neigh- 
borhood and of the reasons for departure. 

While the census was limited in its scepe, it 
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was found that among both the families an 
young people of the community who ha 
parted, the reason in the great majority of 

was a desire to ovtain a better education 
could be had by use of the rural schools. 

the boys and girls, it was found, did not r 
once they had gone away to school. 1 
were complaints from some of the residents 
were questioned of the absence of either a 
munity center or community interest. An 
portant place also was given good roads, 
motor can and other thiags not known t 
rural life of an earlier day. But the 

school was the one object of special consi 
tion . 

Evidence of a similar kind has been furnished 
before. it is natural and laudable that parents 
in the rural districts should desire the same e 
ucational advantages for their children that are 
to be found im the cities. Whether this desir 
actually exists on the part of some parents, 
reasonable and just that the need of rura 
tricts in this respect should be met. In a er 
ing number of cases it has been met wit 
consolidated school and the rural high sx 
These institutions frequently are community 
centers and nearly always may be made 
In this improvement, properly encouraged, 
the chief hope of the farming regions. 

It is a gross injustice to the young people 
Missouri that a measure full of promise for 
development of rural schools, the county 
bill, should be suspended by referendum 
voters should correct this condition, and 
hasten development of the rural schools o! 
state until they are equal in the advantages they 
offer to the schools of the cities. Kansas City 
Star. 


HELP FOR THE FARMER 


A Sound Fundamental Education for the 
Rural Boy and Girl Will Do Most to Pro- 
mote Agriculture, Says William Hirth. 


Writing in the Missouri Farmer, William 
Hirth, editor, has the following to say about 
the County Unit Bill and the need of giving 
our country boys and girls educational! ad- 
vantages equal to those afforded city chil- 
dren: 

We do not believe that education is a 
school district problem—, that, on the cc 
trary, it is the duty of the several counties 
and finally of the state to see to it that 
the children, whether living in town or coun- 
try, shall receive such an education as 
enable them to face with a measurab| 
equa! degree of preparation the stern batt! 
of life. And yet under the present system 
Dr. Elliff recently pointed out in thes: 
umns, a certain district in Saline county 
an assessed valuation of $265,000 pays 
school taxes whatever, while hundreds of !! 
tle, poor districts are compelled to assess t! 
limit of the law. We pay courty, stat 
federal taxes in accordance with our 
to pay. Why should we not do the same 
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with reference to the vital problem of educa- 
tion upon which depends the tuture quaiity of 
American citizenship. 


fo administer this law it is proposed to 
ite a county school board of six members, 
cted by the people, ard this board shail 
ubdivide into districts so that a rural high 
ool and as many elementary schools as 
may be necessary shail be accessible to 
rural chiidren of the whoie county 

it this board will not scck. to “tear 
ngs up by the roots”—that it will plan the 
tricts with cxtreme care and as nearly as 
ssible as’ a majority of the affected tax- 
ayers want them—this is to -be assumed for, 
cing elected by and responsible tothe peo- 
it is safe to take it for granted that ihey 
not fly in the face of the power. which 
made them and which~ can unmake them. 
herefore in these premises Ict us not cry 
ore we are hurt. The state and federal 
vernment do many things of equal im- 
rt—and we take it as a matter of course 
vithout a whimper. In this case the County 
oard must equitably represent all parts of 
county and just as the vast majority of 
county courts are responsive to the “will 
the people,” even so it is fair to assume 
that these county boards will be likewise... . 


What we necd to realize to the very depths 
our souls is that the present one room 
school is a crime against the rural chil- 
of this great state and that, incur what 
culties we may, we canot too soon. throw 
to the discard. It is this school which is 
pelling 83 per cent of our country boys 
| girls to enter the battle of life with less 
1 accommon school education—and in such 
umstances is it any wonder that the chil- 
n of the towns and cities] provided with 
best of modern educational instrumental- 
, are getting the best of the farmer in the 
ilm of economics and politics? 


is a sad thing to say but nevertheless 


‘ 


that in fighting for a “square deal” for 
he farmer in these trying times we are com- 
lied to oppose organized selfishness upon 
one hand and a pitiful lack of understand- 
ng within our own ranks—for if the present 
neration of farm men and women had had 
ccess to a good rural high school 20, 25, or 
ears ago, does anyone believe that they 
ild be found so nearly in the position of 
“hewers of wood and. drawers of water” as 
hey are at this hour? That the generation 
ich are now coming on shall not find 
themselves in similar chains 15 or 20 years 
nce—that on the contrary, we shall resolve 
m this time forward to give to the farm 
» and girl the soundest fundamental educa- 
available in the Nation—upon this as 
n no other thing depends the future fate 
American Agriculture and he who in such 
iremises quibbles about a few extra dollars, 
or about a little temporary inconvenience is 
lind indeed. 
—Missouri Farmer. 


VOTE FOR US 














You, our doting dads and mothers, 
S:sters, uncles, aunts and brothers, 
Who with ballots wield a power, marvelous, 
Hear four hundred thousand plead:ng 
For a chance we've long been needing 
Who respectfully implore you, 
“While you're voting, vote for us!” 


You who work for Reed or Brewster, 
Don’t forget we need a booster, 
We, four hundred thousand kiddies— 
And a billion after us; 
We need high school education 
To develop home and nation 
So we dutifully ask you 
“While you're voting, vote for us!” 


When the tumult and the shouting, 
When the speaking and the spouting, 
Are forgotten with their transient fume 
and fuss, 
Will four hundred thousand sorrow 
That you thought not of the morrow? 
Not if you will but remember 
“While you're voting, vote for us!” 
You can. vote for us by voting for The 
County Unit Bill on November 7. It will be 
Number 12 on the Referendum Ballot. It 
guarantees equal educational advantages to all 
boys and girls in Missouri 
The interests of four-hundred thousand 
rural boys and girls should challenge Mis- 
souri’s teachers to their most valiant efforts. 
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There’s a Tide in Our Affairs 


By J. H. Coursautt, Dean of the Faculty of Education 
In Tue “Missourr ALUMNUS” 


alumni and others in the developing of 
graduate work in education at the University— 
what does it all mean? I wish you would write 
an explanation for THE MuissourR ALUMNUS.” 
‘hese words addressed to the writer by the 
Editor of the ALUMNUs are responsible for this 
article. 

The serious need of developing at the Uni- 
versity graduate work for the professional train- 
ing ot the highest type of educational leaders is 
now clearly recognized by those familiar with 
the educational situation in the State. The 
rapid growth of Missouri schools and the great 
improvement of the scientific technique for con- 
ducting educational work with efficiency and 
economy demand as never before highly trained 
In view of this fact, it has become a 


\ recent strong interest of a number of 


leaders. 


matter of deep concern that Missouri schools 
are ‘osing the professional service of a number 


of the most capable teachers and administrators, 
who, recognizing the need of further profes- 
sional training, leave the State for graduate 
work elsewhere and do not return. The com- 
paratively few students preparing for educational 
leadership who are attracted from other states 
to Missouri do not compensate for this loss. 
The schools of Missouri are developing with 
remarkable rapidity. In fifteen years the num- 
ber of first class, or fully accredited, public high 
schools has increased from 78 to 387. Elemen- 
tary schools also have advanced. The county 
unit organization of rural education promises 
to be an achievement, the value of which to the 
State cannot be overestimated. Financially edu- 
cation has become the State’s biggest business. 
In the interest of economy, in order to get the 
best results for the millions of dollars expended, 
the schools must be controlled by well-trained 
experts. In response to the needs apparent in 
the rapid growth of education throughout the 
country, the scientific technique for educational 
administration and for teaching has developed 
by leaps and bounds. Schools require scientific 
management and educational accounting just as 
truly as factories require expert management 
and production accounting. The efficiency of 
our schools could be immeasurably increased if 
superintendents, principals, and other leaders in 
the several school systems were prepared to im- 


prove the work of teachers by training then 
service, where educational problems are imme- 
diate and vital, and the conditions for directir 
the professional growth of teachers are 
opportune. 

The great change now taking place in 1! 
educational situation demands a correspond: 
change in the training of teachers and educa- 
tional administrators; it places grave responsi- 
bilities upon the state institutions. obligated to 
provide this training. The University, State 
Teachers Colleges, private colleges in the Mis- 
souri College Union, junior colleges, and teach- 
er-training high schools are working to meet 
these new demands. As state institutions for 
the higher training of teachers and schoo! ad- 
ministrators, the University and the five Teach- 
ers Colleges are standing shoulder to shoulder 
in most cordial co-operation. They have agreed 
upon uniform standards whereby students may 
freely transfer from one institution to another 
and whereby graduates of the four-year curri 
culum of the Teachers Colleges may be admit- 
ted to the Graduate School of the Universi 
Representatives of the State Department 
Education, the Teachers Colleges, and the Uni 
versity hold conferences in the interest of train- 
ing workers in the field of education. A 
system for such training is now being perf 

This system, however, is failing in one 
portant praticular to meet the educational : 
of the State. Through this failure Missouri out 
of her much needed educational resources is 
now unduly contributing to the educat 
wealth of other states. Recognizing th¢ 
demands and consequent new opportunities 
many men and women are seeking advanc 
professional training beyond that requiré 
the bachelor’s degree. Opportunities for gradu 
ate training offered by institutions in ot 
states are attracting from Missouri man) 
these advanced students who are trainin: 
educational leadership, whereas comparative! 
small number of such students is being attracted 
from other states to Missouri. Those who £0 
to other states frequently form new contacts 
which prevent their return. The State of Mis 
souri trains these students through the elemen- 
tary school, the high school, and the college— 
sixteen long years of expense—and then by per 
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ting them to be attracted to other states for 
or two years of graduate work loses en- 

y their life service. 

Graduate work for the advanced training 

f teachers should be centered in the University. 
e clear recognition of this fact is evidenced 
the following representative quotations: 


1 


“We desire particularly to call attention to the need 
a large Graduate School of Education of the Uni- 
ity, properly articulated with the various Teachers 
of the State.”—Resolution 
snimously adopted by the Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association last November and by the Missouri Asso- 
ation of City Superintendents last February. 


eges and other colleges 


‘With the increased number of graduates from the 
hers’ colleges, the demand for a graduate school of 
cation is imperative. I earnestly feel that the Uni- 
rsity of Missouri will miss a great opportunity for 
ice if it does not at once take steps to meet this 
nand. The best men and women in our profession 
forced to leave the state for graduate study and 
any of them never return. the pro- 
yn by the state for opportunities for graduate study 
nd to none in the country is subordinate only to 
state’s responsibility in the training of teachers for 
schools.".—President Clyde M. Hill, 
Teachers’ College. 


In my opinion 


elementary 


thwest Missouri State 


Warrensburg will support 
attempt on the part of the University to develop 
graduate work in the field of education. We ob- 

erve many of our graduates looking about for the best 

ld in graduate work. We greatly appreciate the ad- 
which they have been able to secure at our 
wn University, and at the same time, we would ap- 
reciate highly seeing the opportunities extended. We 
uld like to see the products of Missouri’s public 
schools and State Teachers Colleges remain in Missouri 
for their final training in the graduate school.”—Presi 
dent E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State Teachers 

College. 


“The Teachers’ College at 


ntages 


‘I favor the largest available investments in a faculty 
a graduate School of Education in the University 
{ Missouri. I will do all I can to secure co-operation 
of the teachers colleges with the University for the up 
building of that college of education. I will seek to 
persuade the graduates of this teachers college to take 
their graduate courses in our University.”—President 
John R. Kirk, Northeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 


é. 


‘This (a graduate School of Education in Missouri) 
ne of the state’s greatest educational needs.”—Presi- 

lent Joseph A. Serena, Southeast Missouri State 
achers College. 


“Missourians should be able to find at the University 
f Missouri the strongest graduate school of education 
» the country."—President Uel W. Lamkin, Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College. 


It is not the purpose of this article to raise 
any question regarding the organization and ad- 
ministration of graduate work in education at 
the University, but merely to show the recogni- 
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tion of the need for the further development of 
such work. 

There was a time when the University of 
Missouri ranked with Columbia University and 
the University of Chicago as a pioneer institu- 
tion in the training of teachers. It is still doing 
good work in this field. In the last six years 
914 students have been graduated with the de- 
gree of B. S. in Education, despite the unfavor- 
able influences due to war conditions. Oppor- 
tunities for the service of the University in the 
educational affairs of the State are now, how- 
ever, greatly increased. Many institutions in 
other states have already taken advantage of 
similar opportunities for service. 

Fortunately the new demands can, for the 
present, be met with comparatively little in- 
creased expense to the State. Some readjust- 
ments in the work of the teaching force in edu- 
cation together with assistance in some of the 
more elementary professional courses would free 
the present faculty for additional 
work. There is an imperative need 
for the addition to the faculty of a man especi- 
ally well qualified to conduct graduate work in 
educational administration, because the demand 
for work in this field is greatest. A bureau of 
educational service of far-reaching and direct 
advantage to graduate students as well as to 
the schools of Missouri could be established un- 
der the direction of the faculty, if the State 
would make provision for the necessary cleri- 
cal assistance and office expense. This bureau 
would help progressive educators to increase 
the efficiency of their work while in service; it 
would secure useful information regarding the 
educational situation in the State as a whole, 
and furnish a basis of facts for the guidance of 
those responsible for the direction of the larger 
educational affairs of Missouri. To graduate 
students in residence, it would bring vital edu- 
cational problems. Special provision should be 
made, furthermore, to secure the needed amount 
and quality of graduate instruction in the sum- 
mer term, when the demand for such instruc- 
tion is largest. 


graduate 
however, 


The welfare of the University depends pri- 
marily upon its service to the State. Every 
educational leader sent out by it becomes a po- 
tent missionary in a strategic position to preach 
the gospel of education, both academic and pro- 
fessional, and to lead the various communities 
of Missouri to a more genuine appreciation of 
the value of education as a social investment. 
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The development of graduate work in education 
commensurate with the needs of the State will 
mean much to our public schools, both rural 
and city; it will mean much to the Teachers 
Colleges, many of whose loyal alumni will re- 
ceive in the University advanced training for 
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leadership; it will mean much also to the | 
versity. But last and most important of 
the end which gives significance to the wi 
opportunity—it will mean much to the Comm 
wealth of Missouri. 


Observations on the Educational Exhibit at the 
Missouri State Fair 
By Ella Victoria Dobbs 


Warrensburg lived up to. her custom of 
sending the outstanding display. It contained 
art work of high quality and great variety 
over and above the classes listcd in the 
premium list. These of course were not com- 
peting for premiums but were a welcome ad- 
dition to the educational display. The dis- 
play of art needle work was the subject of 
much attention from women in particular. 
The display of baskets was exceedingly good. 
The articles offered in cabinet work consist- 
ed of tables, chairs, desks and. stools that 


taxed the power of: the judges who. would 


have awarded more blue ribbons had the 
rules permitted. This part of the exhibit in- 
cluded much excellent lathe work. The dis- 
play of book binding was also unusually 
good. 

St. Joseph sent some excellent work which 
was worthy of study by visiting teachers, It 
showed the sequence of development through 
the grades in color study and costume de- 
sign and was full of helpful suggestion. 

Arator rural school of Pettis county is to 
be commended for the bold venture it made 
in taking a small booth all to itself, It was 
amply rewarded with a plentiful supply of 
blue and red ribbons. A little eight year old 
girl received the blue ribbon for the best 
dressed doll and the red ribbon for the fur- 
rishings of the doll’s bed. The teacher of 
this school is Miss Myrza Quintance and she 
is entitled to a large commendation for the 
character of the work and the effort she has 
inspired in the children. ; 

Vernon County appeared for the first time 
bringing a most attractive exhibit. It is 
hoped that the blue ribbons carried home will 
inspire others to compete next year. Vernon 
county won the first prize in the county ex- 


hibit. 


Jefferson City was conspicuous by 
absence this year. Their exhibit for 
years has been one of the most attractive 

Sedalia had, as usual, one of the conspi 
ous exhibits. Their posters were particular 
attractive as was their sewing. The b 
handwork was not up to the usual standar 

Columbia’s exhibit should have had m 
room. It easily took first place in its ¢ 
dence of originality and individuality in 
character of the work shown. It received :; 
generous supply of blue ribbons proving t! 
quality had not been sacrificed for effect 

Some Things the Exhibit Lacked 

Competition is the life of an exhibit 
well as trade. More competition is need 
In too many cases first premiums were gi 
largely because only one school or one ind 
vidual had entered: This makes the judg 
work easy but very dull and does not stin 
late the activity on the part of the scho 
which is one of the purposes of the exhil 
The premium list had been severely cut t 
year on account of the lack of funds |} 
there were classes in which there 
entries at all. Supervisors and teachers h: 
not taken advantage of the offer for speci 
devices or methods of teaching some sp« 
fic phase of subject matter. The professional 
return for outstanding. work of this sor! 
would be of much value to the exhibitor ar 
to the members of the profession, ever 
though the cash premium is small. 

The Vocational Agriculture éxhibit attrac 
ed much attention by its moving pictu: 
The whole educational. exhibit needs m« 
equipment of this kind. Commercial exhib 
of school equipment could displace some 
the trumpery concessions to great advantag 
It is rather incongruous to permit a table fu! 
of cheap warés and atrocious arts to be on 


sever 


1 


were 
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along side of a fine art exhibit such as 
one Warrensburg had. 


FLAG DRILL AT STATE FAIR 
ine of the features of the State Fair was 
flag drill presented by the Sedalia public 
hool children under the supervision of 
ary W. Abekin of Jefferson City, in front 
f the grand stand. This main at- 
tion in the afternoon of Monday, August 
500 
included, representing five of the largest 


was the 


Approximately children, girls and 

ic schools took part in the drills and pre- 
ented one of the largest spectacles ever pre- 
sented at a fair by local children. The teach- 
ers who assisted Mr. Abckin were: Miss Ly- 
dia Montgomery, Miss Minnie Shaeffer, Miss 
Nina Slater, Miss Minnie Murphy, Miss Ly- 
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dia Burress and Miss Sylvania Bryan. 

After making several formations, the group 
sang “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean” to 
the accompaniment of Poepping’s Band, after 
which they marched off the course amid loud 
applause and cheering from the stand. 

Preceding the mass drill, flag drill contests 
were held in the Coliseum, in which the fol- 
lowing schools were represented and finished 
in the order named below as chosen by four 
judges who witnessed the exhibition: Sum- 
mitt, Prospect, Whittier, Broadway and Ar- 
lington. 

The Summitt school children, under the 
leadership of their principal, Miss Lydia 
Montgomery, were presented with a silver 
loving cup, which was offered for the school 
staging the best drill. 


Missouri School Man on Important Mission 


\t the Convention of the N. E. A. in Bos- 
during the first week of July one of the 
that of a World 
The movement for 


bsorbing questions was 


nference on Education 
the Conference was begun at DesMoines in 
1921, and Professor C. H. Williams of the 
University of Missouri was made a member 
of a committee to formulate the idea and 
perefct the plans for such a conference. At 
the recent convention Professor Williams was 
selected as the representative of the Ameri- 
an teachers to visit the nations 
and lay the plan before the proper authori- 
ties there. 

He sailed on this mission from New York 
on August 23 aboard the French Line Steam- 
er, Paris, which was due to arrive in Ply- 


European 


mouth, England on August 29th. Professor 
Williams will England, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and 
He expects to be gone about three 
months, returning in time for the State 
Association in Kansas City, No- 


visit 
France. 


Teachers’ 
vember 15. 

As a representative of our National Educa- 
tional Association he will call upon the Min- 
isters of Education and the officials of the 
National Teachers’ Association of the country 
which he visits and invite them to send rep- 
resentatives to the World Conference on 
Education which will be held in the United 
States in connection with the convention of 
the National Education Association in 1923 





an individual struggle. 
ered sustenance, his own phys‘cal comfort. 


group co-operation. 


those of thousands of others. 





There is a narrow selfishness, typified in the savage whose struggle for existence was 
To him nothing mattered but his own existence, his own self cent 
As light dawned upon his mind and as ex- 
perience worked upon his intellect he became a cooperator with his fellows for mutual 
protection and comforts that could be enjoyed by him only when they were attained by 
As intellect grew there came larger and larger co-operation and con 
sequently an ever growing self until today the individual’s interests are bound up with 
Whether it be schools, music, art or roads, food and clo’h- 
ing we are debtors to others for them. There is a broader self that must be developed 
Our social imaginations must grow until we can feel for our fellow men that we do not 
know and recognize our interests as his interests and his self as a part of our self. 
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The 500 Word Essay That Sent Miss May A. 
Prentice to Europe 
The Practical Educational Value of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedi 


Have you thought of looking for charm in 
an encyclopedia? 

If you have not,—and I 
not,—a new experience awaits you in 
amining the remarkable eight volumes of 
COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPE- 
DIA. ' This quality is the bloom on its legion 
of other virtues. 

It many, 
scope, being really an encyclopedia. 
ingly no interest of childhood or youth has 
Civics, history, stories, lit- 


have 
ex- 


think you 


them great 


Seem- 


possesses among 


been negelected. 
erature, nature-study, industry, science, geog- 
raphy, ethics, hygiene, games, sports, inven- 


tions, curious facts, famous 
people, 
given room 
the course of study is easy 
four thousand 
of immedi- 


material at 


and more are 


Enrichment of 


all 


with these 
beautiful pages 
ately available 
hand. 

Is it authoritative? In this 
Pictured Ency- 


be 


Britan- 


regard the 


clopedia might. almost 


called the 
nica. Note Anna 
Comstock for nature study, 
John Merle Coulter for bot- 
any, Sir Robert Laird Bor- 
den for Canada, William 
Lyon Phelps for American 
literature, Samuel Bannister 
Harding for history, and all 
of the hundred or so notable 
editors and contributors. 


children’s 


Botsford 


MISS MAY 


Old Style Encyclopedias Superseded 


It may be taken for granted that the pre- 
sentation of any subject by these writers is 
in model and delightful English, clear and at- 
tractive. 

But even all this, if cast into the mold of 
the old-style, small-printed, long paragraphed 
sameness of the typical encyclopedia, would 
lose much of its appeal. Fortunately, the 
mind of the adapt teacher and the skilled 
psychologist shine out in their unique fea- 
tures of the book as published. 

From the first of these the Pictured En- 


A. 


cyclopedia derives its name. Pictures, 
course, are not unusual, but these are. N« 
I think, were pictures more _ purposef 
chosen. Their teaching value equals tha: 
the text, and the two re-enforce each ot 
Many of the pictures are beautiful, som 
them in colors; some are photographic; s 
are only diagrammatic. Observing thei: 
ness and force, it is intersting to know 
of a collection of a half million these ar 


select survivors. 
The Genius of Compton’s 


The second feature shows a_ stroke 


genius. Its principle is: 
not make things interest 
inhe 


the 


but bring out 


interest. Note how cley 
Accompan 
arral 


this is done. 
the alphabetically 
title, sometimes uninterst 
often goes another, des 
tive, illuminative, as 
“Agriculture,” (2) “How 
Farmer Feeds the Wo: 
or (1) “Jones, John P 
(2) “John Paul Jones, 
Fighter;” or (1) “Indi 
(2) “Little Eagle Heart 
His Sister Laughing W: 

Each volume opens 
another plan of allure: 
of a similar kind, a p: 
table of contents of 
volume, arranged under < 
sified heads, as, “High L 
in History’s Pageant,” “Tales for the S: 
Hour,” “Some Famous Men and Won 
“Sports and Games and Other ortWh-\ 
Things to Do.” This incomplete tabi 
contents is like an invitation to a feast 

The easy Fact-Reference Index in 
eighth volume is the third and 
achievement. It is a compressed encyc 
dia, biographical dictionary, gazetteer, v: 
ulary and compendium rolled into one. It 
be in constant use in any school, hom 
library it enters. But so also will the w! 
work. Interesting, inclusive, 
indispensable,—these are the words w! 
fitly characterize it. 


PRENTICE 


crow 





authoritative 
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Millions of Children 


are returning to school this fall and enjoy 
the advantages being brought them by 


the Victrola and 
Victor Records 


No article of school room 
equipment has entered school 
systems withsuch phenomenal 
rapidity as the Victrola. It is 
indispensable in the modern, 
well-balanced school. 


Is your school abreast 
of the times? 


The Victrola not only brin 
the world’s greatest artists into 
' school room. It brings the best 
A LISTENING LESSON music for marching, Gab = 
2% Grade, Hosmer School, penmanship, calisthenics, a ail 
Fitchburg, Mass. thythm drills, and English and 
history cofrelations. 


These recent Victor Records should be in your school record library 


F 1 Rhythm ‘p Sing, Siucbing, x 
° . t 3 ( e Battertiy 
eccinating Instrumenta 7 18886 Robin Redbreast (4) Rain- Alice 
(1) Run, Ran, Ran (2) drone (5) Pussy Willow( Gree 
18840 Jumping (3. Running Victor (6) The Weetpeane r (7) 
Game (4) Air de Ballet >Orchestra Jacky Fro: 
(Waltzes 1, 2 and 9)} (1) The “Wild Wind (2) 
(Brahms) The Rainbow (3) Happy 
(1) Bocting on the Lake Thought (4) Now it is 
(‘2 Skating (3) Walzer Spring (5) Twinkle, 
18852 (4) March Victor Little Star (6) 
(1) La Bergeronette (2) ( Orchestra The Dolly 
Waltz (3) Scherzo a) (1) God Loves Me (2) A 
L’ Arabesque(5) LeSecret poccctnge Satay Se 
( (D) Te a Hamming Bird) Him (5) The Child Jesus 


2) Elf jel (3) Th ° 
Wiech [O"Mareh ee the ‘i Two Quaint Folk Ballads 

‘rs tor 
—_ 1) Knight of the Hobby. i Orchestra 45310 { Barbone Aten Canreh)) Revel 


H (2) The Clock 
Postillion (4) Peasants’ Delightful Songs by ee 
Dance fis fonige Copdie Seas l 
Charming Songs for Kindergarten 45321 First Primrose We 3 = _—y 
and Primary Grades ing 
(1) The Bunny (2) Pretty Masterful Shakespeare Interpretations 


18886) and Snow Birds (Thee Qtico — TATOA ST Hareg of te SBN seater 
ey Ses (5) Gold Fish 74705 Taming, of the Toews Jaks Markowe 
Bow-wow-wow 
For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, New Jersey 
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The Two Candidates for State Superintendent 
of Schools 


Superintendent Baker in asking for 


State 
re-election 
terson, Wayne County, 
Mill Spring, in that county; was a farm hand, 
mill hand and section hand; was educated at 
Mill Springs, Cape Girardeau Teachers’ Col- 
lege and The State University; was teacher 
at Bethal and Mill Spring Schools; Principal 
high school at Jefferson City and Joplin; Su- 
Richmond and Jef- 


born in Pat- 
reared in 


that he 
Missouri; 


states was 


perintendent at Piedmont. 


ferson City. He has served as President of 
the Department of City Superintendents and 
as President of the Department of Adminis- 
tration in the State Teachers’ Association; as 
Vice-President, National Education Associa- 
tion; as President, Commercial Club, Jeffer- 
son City, and is at the present time Presi- 
dent, State Teachers’ Association. He is run- 
ning on his record as State Superintendent of 
Schools, which office he has held since Janu- 


ary, 1919. 


Platform of Principles, as annou 
by him, is “A SQUARE DEAL 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL.” He 
stand for a square deal for each and « 
boy and girl of school age so far as « 
opportunities to secure an education are 
cerned and so far as it is humanly pos 

to extend those opportunities to all chil 
This applies to those living in rural as 
Parsimony toward 


His 


Says 


as urban communities. 

education means liberality toward c 

and no state or nation can achieve its 
highest aims and purposes by denying 
to any class of its young people the op 
portunity to secure an education while 
it extends this opportunity to another 
class. I pledge myself to the task oi 
bringing about greater educational privi- 
leges to all the children of all the peo- 
ple.” 

With reference to “Efficient Teachers 
With a Living Wage,” he says, “I re- 
gard the proper education of our y 
as the most important single func 
Ideals, independenc 
and a constru 


of government. 
thought and action 
ittitude toward life can be inspired 
by efficient teachers are sel 
specting, devoted and 
promise to continue to stand by 
teachers and the schools and will 
gently execute any safe and sane 
looking toward greater efficiency.” 
Regarding the “Advancement in Ne- 
gro Schools,” he states that he fostered 
a bill which became a law in 1921 pro- 
viding for a negro inspector of negro 
schools. Under this inspection during 
the past year the number of negro first class 
high schools increased 60% and at the « 
ing of the present school year 28 third 
high schools were established for the col 
children where none existed before. He 
“My re-election means a continuation oi 
improvement which has been begun ar 
square deal educationally to the colored 
dren of the state.” 
Other planks of Superintendent Baker’s piat- 
form deal with physical and vocational educa- 
tion. 


who 
enthusiasti 
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SUPERINTENDENT CHAS. A. LEE, Butler, Mo 


1; the Democratic candidate for State Superintendent of Public 
and reared on a farm in Phelps County, attended the r 


J 
ural 
Rolla and St. James, taught six years in rural schools of Phelps County. He attended the 


Schools He was born 
schools, and high school at 


Warrensburg State Teachers’ College, graduating in 1916. He spent a year and two sum- 
mer terms in the State University, graduating with the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education in 1917. Since then he has taught one year in the high school at California, 
was superintendent one year at Lamar and has been superintendent at Butler three years. 
He denies the report that he conducted his primary campaign as opposed to the county 
init bill, saying, “There is not a particle of truth in it.” He states that he has always be- 
onged to the Missouri State Teachers Association and has done what he could to pro- 
mulgate its program. He further states that he is “neutral” on the County Unit, as it is 
not a political issue. 
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“McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns” 


To Visualize 


To present a mental picture, is the aim of 
every good teacher. 


Modern photography and McIntosh Lan- 
terns make it possible to present a real pict- 
ure—right in the classroom, with the daily 


lesson. 


The University has a splendid Bureau of 
Visual Instruction, in charge of Prof. J. V. 
Ankeney, at Columbia, where you can obtain 
lantern slides, or, we can furnish almost any 
subject you wish. 


To project them, in classroom or small hall, 
the ideal lantern is the Mazda _ equipped, 


Automatic Sciopticon 


It can be attached to any incandescent 
socket on 110 volts, and will project a sharp, 
brilliant picture up to 10 feet square or up 
to 50 feet from the screen. 


—just turn on the 
Good pictures 


No fuss, no “operating’ 
current and change the slides. 


in a semi darkened room. 
Sent anywhere for trial. Special price te 
schools, $49.50 net. 


Ask for Circular 


McIntosh 


STEREOPTICON 


COMPANY 
483 Atlas Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Say you saw it in The School and Community 
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WHEN YOU GO TO 
SAINT LOUIS 
STOP AT 


fintel 
Claridge 


Locust Street at 18th 
Three blocks from Union Station 
New 12 Story Fireproof Building 
Finest Transient and Residential 
Hotel in St. Louis. In the heart 
of the Wholesale and Retail 

Shopping District. 

350 Large Light Airy Rooms, 
Private Tub Bath in each Room 
Circulating Ice Water, and Every 
Modern Appointment of Com- 
fort and Convenience. 


European Plan—Rates 


75 Rooms at $2.50 a day 
100 Rooms at $3.00 a 
100 Rooms at $3.50 a day 
75 Rooms at $4.00 a day 
Excellent Cuisin>. Moderate Priced 


Restaurant. Povula~ Cafeteria. Write 
or Wire for Rese-vations. 


R. L. MSY7ZR, Manager 
Formerly Hotels Stat 











(Continued from page 348) 


cent of all dues paid by the membershiy 
their districts. These districts are the N 


east Missouri Teachers College District; th 


Central Missouri Teachers College Dis 


including all counties in said District, excep! 


Maries, Phelps, and Pulaski; the Sout 
Teachers College District, including all « 
ties in said district except Gasconade, F 
lin, Washington, Crawford, and Dent 
Southwest Missouri Teachers College Dis 
the Northwest Missouri Teachers Co 
District; the City of St. Louis; the Cit 
Kansas City; the City of St. Joseph; and 
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South Central Missouri District, including the 
counties of Maries, Phelps, Pulaski, Gascon- 
ade, Franklin, Washington, Crawford, and 
Dent. The 65% shall be held by the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the State Association for the 
purpose of this Association.” 


THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF SCI- 
ENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 
The twenty-second meeting of the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics 
Teachers will be held at the Hyde Park High 
School, Chicago, Illinois, December 1 and 2, 

192. 

A program unusually strong in the promi- 
nence of its speakers, and in the wide range 
of interest covered, is offered for both gener- 
al and sectional meetings. Professor Theo- 
dore Soares, of the University of Chicago, 
noted for his appealing eloquence, will speak 
on the Social Values in the School Curricu- 
lum. Dean M. E. Haggerty, of the University 
of Minnesota, one of the foremost authorities 
in the country on educational measurements, 
will discuss the Place of Measurement in the 
Solution of Educational Problems in High 
School Science and Mathematics. Professor 
Otis W. Caldwell, the noted head of the 
Lincoln School, New York City, will deliver 
three addresses. And Professor John M. 
Courter, of the University of Chicago, is so 
widely known and appreciated that everyone 
will want to hear him on Changing Ideals in 
Science Teaching. Teachers from the high 
school class room will discuss methods and 
progress in their own work before the vari- 
ous sections, and ample opportunity will be 
given for discussion. There is literally a 
feast of good things for every teacher of 
science and mathematics. 

The social side of the members and their 
guests have not been overlooked. Abundant op- 
portunity will be given for gaining informa- 
tion and inspiration from friendly personal 
conferences with teachers from various parts 
of the country. 

This is the twentieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Association. Come to the 
mecting with a determination te make it a 
conspicuous milestone in the history of the 
organization. Help us lead in educational 
Progress as we have done in a conspicuous 
way during the past two decades. 





320 East 21st St. 





Popular Library Books 


Do Not Fail to Include These Popular 
Books When Making Your Pupils’ Read- 
ing Circle Order This Fall. 


Eugene Field Reader 

American Explorers 

American Leaders and Heroes 
Stories of Early American History 
Colonial Days 

Little Princess 


Robin Hood, Some Merry Adven- 
tures of 


Stories of Luther Burbank and His 
Plant School. 


Hans Brinker 
Hoosier School Boy 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 


Stories of Thrift for Young 
Americans 


The Van Dyke Book 


For Teachers 


Nature Study, Holtz 
Order from 
E. M. Carter, Secretary Pupils’ 


Reading Circle, Columbia, Mo. 


320 East 21st Street 5th Ave., at 48th 


Charles Seribner’s Sons 


5th Ave., at 48th St. 


Chicago New York City 
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Every teacher of science or mathematics 
owes it to himself and to his fellows to sup- 
port teacher organizations. Help make this 
Association what you think it ought to be. 
If you are a member get new member. 

The railroads are offering 
Watch for the YEAR BOOK. 
plans early to attend the mecting. 

Soldan High School, ALFRED DAVIS, 

St. Louis, Mo. President. 


special rates. 
Make your 


DISTRICT TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 
HAVE SPLENDID PROGRAMS 
ARRANGED 
Each of the five district associations that 
will be held in the respective teachers col- 
lege districts is expecting a record breaking 
convention both from the standpoint of at- 
tendance and of program. Each association 
will be held on October 12, 13 and 14. Re- 
duced railroad rates are had on the identifi- 
cation plan. Certificates of identification may 
be secured from your city or county superin- 

tendent. 
The Northwest State 
College at Maryville has had its program ar- 


Missouri Teachers 








Missouri and Missourians 


By Fioyp C. SHOEMAKER 
. . 
Missouri Government and 
. . 
Politics 
By Evucene Fair 
They are SUPERIOR 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL 
Recause they are authentic 
Because the information they contain will 
function toward the making of good 
citizens 
Because they emphasize the civic, social and 
economic life of Missourians as well as 
their accomplishments in war and politics 
Because they have literary style and human 
interest content that will grip and hold 
the attention of the pupil 
Because they are well illustrated 
Because they fit the State Course of Study 
Don’t neglect to include them with y 
order of Supplementary Books sent 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary 
Pupils’ Reading Circle 
Columbia, Missouri 

















Games, Seatwork and Sense Training... .$.4§ 
What to Do for Uncle Sam 53 
Brownie Primer 

Circus Book 

Hawk Eye, An Indian Story 

Household Stories 

Little People of Japan 

Robinson Crusoe Reader 

Minerals 

Products of the Soil 

Manufactures 

Transportation 


Recommended by the Pupils Reading 
Circle Board 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in Vellum de Luxe cloth 


Just Stories 

Two Little Indians 
Akimakoo, the Story of an African Boy.. 
Nature Myths and Stories 
Second Brownie Book 

Three Little Cottontails 

Ab, The Cave Man 

Little Eskimo 

Among the Giants 

Child's Garden of Verses 
Little People of the Snow 
Pied Piper and Other Stories 





THE LITTLE CLASSICS SERIES—PRICE SIX CENTS PER COPY 


Large Type, Clear Printing, Excellent Paper, Extra Strong Covers 


Aesop's Fables, Story of the Christ Child, Story of Columbus, Story of Franklin, Three Golden Ap 
ples, Enoch Arden, The Deserted Village, Rime of the Ancient Mariner, Jack and the Beanstalk, Christ 
mas Stories, Story of Daniel Boone, Story of Joan of Arc, Story of Washington, Rip Van Winkle, Thana 
topsis, Great Stone Face, Vision of Sir Launfal, Snowbound. 


Order these books frem 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 








i 
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ged for several weeks. Some of the 
ikers are: P. G. Holden, director of Ag- 


lture Extension, International Harvester ix 3 
mpany, Chicago, Illinois; President Uel W. St ate each ers 
kin, Teachers College; Dr. Thomas D 
‘ood, professor of Physical Education, Co- ( ollege 


bia, University, New York; Dr. Lee 
iver, director of the Bureau of Education . 
3 ’ 
the State of Pennsylvania; Dr. R. L Maryville, Mo. 
man, School of Education, University of : ; ; 
ago; Dr. H. J. Waters, editor Weckly Your Value to Society and to Your- 
: a oe A ; ¥ self Depends on Your Efficiency— 
nsas City Star; Edmund Vance Cooke, poet ; — = ™_ ; , 
lecturer; L. W. Rader, assistant superin- Efficiency in the Converting of Your 
lent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri; Grace Energy into the Maximum of Service 
ngdon, supervisor, Kansas City Public ; . a — 
a. + T. Philli te : Missouri maintains this College so 
ons pared ape, Ciwecwer oO: that you may attain the Highest De- 
th Instruction, Maryville. gree of Efficiency 
The Southeast Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion will hold its annual mecting in Cape 


Girardeau. Secretary Jeptha Riggs has the Our winter quarter will open De- 
cember 4, 1922 


Think it over 


following preliminary announcement of the 
program: Write for information to 
“Our speakers are State Superintendent 
Sam A. Baker, Dr. Bostwick of the St. Louis Uel W. Lamkin, Pres., or 
Public Library; (our arrangements with this W.A. Rickenbrode, Registrar 
speaker are not definitely closed as yet). Ex- 
Governor A. O. Eberhart of Minnesota, Pres- 

















THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA | 


New Second Edition—24 Volumes—80,000 Articles. 
Approved by the Missouri State Department of Education for Missouri Schools 
UP TO DATE IN INFORMATION—DOWN TO DATE IN PRICES 
With 1920 U. S. Census and 1921 Census of England ONLY $1.00 DOWN 
Special easy terms to schools andtoteachers. Write for free booklet and information 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, New York and Kansas City 
» ‘ —_ P Cut out and Mail to-day . 
Every teacher — neve an encyclopaedia be PER Pg ig 
his home library. Without it he is like a lawyer Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo 
without a code, a doctor without a stethoscope, Piease send me Free Booklet and full infor 
a farmer without a plow, a ship without a rud- nn as advertised in “The School and Com- 
der: he is not equipped for his work ai 


GET IT NOW AT THE BEGINNING OF THE Occupation 
NEW SCHOOL YEAR. IT HELPS YOU SUC- Street 
CEED. 
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ident E. B. Bryan of Athens, Ohio, Miss 
Esther L. Knehans, newly elected Professor 
of Rural Education in the Teachers College 
here, and Superintendent Vest C. Myers, 
Charleston, president of our association. 

“Mr. Eugene M. Hahnell, supervisor of mu- 
sic, St. Louis Public Schools, will direct the 
singing for the opening of all general ses- 
sions of the association; and will give violin 
solo. The Glee Club of Sikeston High School 
and the Cape Girardeau High School Orches- 
tra will furnish special music for two ses- 
sions. 

“Part of Friday morning’s session will be 
devoted to an All-Southeast Missouri pro- 
gram, with several superintendents and teach- 
ers of the district participating. Friday after- 
noon will come our department meetings. 
Good programs have been arranged for these 
divisions. 

“These will be followed by the program of 
our new department of school board mem- 
bers. President Myers has worked hard for 
the success of the first meeting of this de- 
partment and the indications are that his 
efforts will be crowned with splendid results, 
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STATE OF MISSOURI 
State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 
Full collegiate courses in all subjects 


Opportunities for specialization in Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Kindergarten, 
Grade and High School Teaching. 


A Modern Commercial Department. 
An Unexcelled Conservatory of Music. 


Courses by Correspondence and Extension. 
Fee in any department $12.50 for the term. 


Winter Term Registration, Dec. 4, 1922. 


State Teachers 
College 


SPRINGFIELD 














CHICAGO 
Steinway HAL 


NEW YORK 
FLATIRON BLDG. 


BALTIMORE 
110 E. LEXINGTON St. 


COLUMBUS, O. 
Ferris Bibs. 








33rd Year 
Each Office Has the 


Records of All aia a 
Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 
GLosBE BLpc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
New York Lire 


CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 

ERCE BLDc. 

















When ycu enroll with the 

Cline Teachers’ Agency 

NOW you make sure of 

being considered for more 

positions in the fall than 
if you delay 





Write Today To 
Cline Teachers’ Agency 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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both in program and_ attendance, cipal address will be by Dr. Thomas D 
This meeting from 3 to 5 Friday afternoon Wood, professor of Physical Education, Co- 
will be followed by a banquet to visiting lumbia University. Friday afternoon the as- 
school officers given by the Cape Girardeau sociation will have opportunity to witness a 
Chamber of Commerce.” football game between teams representing the 
The Northeast Missouri Teachers Associa- Teachers College and Missouri Wesleyan 
have an unusually strong program. It Friday evening Lee Driver, director of the 
opens Thursday morning with an address by Bureau of Education for the State of Penn- 
Edgar C. Raine, traveler, explorer and lec-  sylvania, will address the association. Music 
turer. In the afternoon Dr. R. L. Lyman of for the program will be furnished by the De- 
the School of Education, University of Chi- partment of Music in the State Teachers Col- 
cago will deliver an address. Thursday even- lege. Many departmental sessions touching a 
ing, Edmund Vance Cooke, poet, lecturer and great variety of interests will be held Thurs- 
author will speak. Friday morning the prin- day afternoon from three-thirty until five 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Ordering Your Supplies and Equip- 
ment from St. Louis Means Speedy 
Delivery and Economy in Transpor- 
tation Charges. 





School Furniture, Heaters, Chemical 
Toilets, Bubbling Fountains, Water Systems, 
Adjustable Window Shades, Janitor’s Sup- 
plies, Playground Equipment, Papers, and 
Smaller Supplies—Even Portable Schooi 
Houses to Meet Your Demand. 














To Missouri Teachers: 


Welcome 


TO KANSAS CITY 
And to This Big Store 


Use the comforts and conveniences 
of this store at will. This is the 
Store Accomodating 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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o’clock and Friday morning from nine to 
eleven o'clock. 

Requests for room reservations should be 
mailed to Mrs. Jo Walker Humphrey of the 
Identification cer- 
asso- 
ciation to at fare and 
one-half for the round trip may be secured 
on application to Mr. H. G. 
tary of the association. 

At the time of going to press the programs 
had not 


Teachers College, at once. 
entitle 


railroad tickets 


tificates which members of the 


secure 


Swanson, secre- 


for Warrensburg and Springfield 
been received. 

Live Stock and Farm Mechanics by Prof. 
J. H.. Gehrs,.is meeting with much favor in 
the rural Missouri. It is 
starting on its second edition, though the first 
The 
book covers the course of study in agriculture 


schools in now 


has been off press only a few weeks. 
for the next two years. It includes a discus- 
sion of the topics ‘in the course of study re- 
to th« 
structures, road construction, rope work, farm 


lating use of concrete, concrete 


homeconyeniences, farm machinery, farm 
buildings; boys’ and girls’ club work, and the 


makirg of things on the farm. Teachers 


lnalienable 


Service to the Nation 
by serving the Schools 


Catalogs Sent to School Men Upon Request 
Phense pyre pow office) pomimee 


Scientific Apparatus for 
Laboratories 


G Physics and Chemistry 
New 48 pape edition 
Orde reece! catalogs ond belleras 


School Room Equipment 


AND COMMUNITY 


teaching agriculture in the rural schools 
well afford to get a copy of this book 
be had 
Prairie 


mailing price is $1.35. It 
the MacMillan Pub. Company, 
and 25th Street, Chicago, IIl. 


may 


A Treat for the Teachers of Mathematics 
Professor Frank C. Touton, Associate 
fessor of Education, University of Sout! 
California, Los Angeles, California, will 
dress the Mathematics Section of the 
souri State Teachers’ Association, on “M 
ematical Concepts Met by the General R 
er.” Dr. Touton is a wire” in edt 
tional circles. He will bring a message 
every teacher of should | 
This arrangement was made too late for | 
lication in the September issue. In the 
tember issue the topic to be discussed 
Professor Wm. A. Luby was 
“The Rural Problems of Education.” 
should have been “The Real Problems 

Education.” 


“live 


mathematics 


misstated 


The Calumet Baking Company is prepa 
teachers and domestic science 
valuable information 


to furnish 
with 


teachers on the 


Life 
Liberty and 

The Pursuit of Happiness 
are ideals of our civilization. 
Chief among, the factors con- 
tributing, to the attainment 
of these ideals is Universal 
Education. 

We strive with you toward 


Greater 
National 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Uni 


eyar Stre 
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paration of foods, etc., and affords School 
Community readers a good opportunity to 
learn much on these subjects. 

opies of Marion Cole Fisher’s “Twenty 
sons in Domestic Science,” and Dr. Atkis- 
s textbook, both written by authorities on 
subjects, may be had by writing the 
Economics Department of the Calumet 

ing Powder Company. 


‘rofessor W. W. Martin, for many years 
prominently connected with the Southeast 
issouri State Teachers College, has accepted 
sition as headofthe Department of Psy- 
logy in the North Carolina College for 
men which is a branch of the State Uni- 
ty of N. C. 


Seven Millions in Rock Port High School 
is the modest announcement of a head line in 
the “Atchison County Mail.” Rock Port is 
a small town in Atchison county, and its 

n Millions in attendance at high school is 
explained when all their names are given. Of 
the seven millions enrolled five of them are 

the sophomore class. 





The Technique . of Thomas Hardy 


By Jossrx W. Bracu 


A new study of Hardy’s novels for all lovers of 
English literature. This book discusses the structural 
style of the author in each of his novels and shows 
the gradual subordination of artifice to art in Hardy's 
successive writings. The reader who is interested in 
noting the various methods of novcl-writing employ- 
ed by one great author will enjoy this volume on 
literary craftsmanship. Mr. Beach's work is an aid 
to the better appreciation of good books. {$7.5e; 
postpaid, $2.60. 


Education for Business 


By Leverett S. Lyox 
A comprehemsive examigzation of the existing 
types of institutions employed in educating for busi- 
ness fields. An amswer to the questions: What 
should education for busimess strive to do? And 
how should the work of educating for business be 
divided? $3.50; pestpaid, $3.60. 


ELEMENTS OF DEBAT- GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ING By Water S. Hunts 
By Leverett 5. Lrox All teachers will find 
\ manual especially this volume a splendid 
designed to train young reference book for their 
students in the art of use 
iebating. 9 
$1.25; postpaid, $1.35. $2.00; pestpaid, $2.18. 
BUY THESE BOOKS TODAY 


The University of Chicago Press 


5925 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illineis 














Superior School Supply Co. 


1529-31-33-35 Walnut Street Kansas City, Mo. 


_ The Large Stocks of UP TO DATE School Seating, Laboratory Furniture, Play 
Ground Equipment and general School Supplies carried in our Kansas City Ware- 
houses make our Abil:'ty equal to our desire to serve you. 
Play Ground Equip- Maps, Qlebes, Kinder- 
ment is essential te garten Supplies, Pa- 
every pers, Crayens 
Scheol in the land In Faet 


EVERWEAR Everything for the 
1s the best. Write for Schools 


complete cataleg 





Schools open this month. Have you purchased your Crayons, Erasers, Floor 
Brushes, Floor Sweep, Pencils, Pens, Inks, Drawing Paper, Theme Paper, Examina- 
tion Paper, Teacher’s Helps, Kindergarten Supplies? If not, r member the entire 
contents of our warchouse is available to supply your needs on short notice. Goods 
shipped same day order is received. 

YOUR copy of General Catalog No. 28 and Teachers’ and Clerks’ Catalog 
No. 30 are now ready for distribution. WRITE for them TODAY. 




















—— 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS 


THE BEST ALL ’ROUND SONG BOOKS 170 of the Worl d’s Best Songs for 15 Cts. 


Even in schools supplied with a basal series of 
method song The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs will be found useful as a supplementary or 
assembly song book because it will meet the re- 
quirements of every occasion. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a com- 
plete song book, suitable for schools of all kinds. 
It contains songs for all grades from kindergar- 
ten to college, and enough of each kind to meet 


books 


PRICES 

Sample copy, 15 cents, 
postpaid; two or more 
copies at the rate of $1.80 
a dozen, postpaid, or 
$12.50 a hundred, not 
postpaid. 

Send today for as 
many copies of The Gold- 


all requirements, and besides all this it 
story of each of our leading patriotic 
stories every American should know. 

6x9 bound in 
paper good 
printed in two colors. 


has a en Book of Favorite 
songs, Songs as you need. You 
will find it the biggest 
value you ever saw in a 
song book. Money back 
if you are not satisfied. 


inches, 
covers, of 


It contains 128 
handsome golden 
wearing quality, 


Send Us Your Order for Library 


Cash with orders over $3.00 sent post paid. Add 10c on orders under $3.00. 


THE MISSOURI STORE COMPANY. 


COLU MBIA, - - MISSOURI 
State Depository For Library Books 


pages, 
yellow 
attractively 








Your copy of our New School Supply Catalogue No. 4 is ready. Write For It. 























Do You Know? 
That the Missouri School For The Deaf 


Offers an education absolutely free to every child in the state, who is too deaf 


or too hard of hearing to be satisfactorily educated in the public schools. The 
only expense to parents is for clothing and traveling expenses, which must be 
paid by the county, if parents are unable to provide these. 

This free education includes thorough and practical instruction in a num- 
ber of trades to fit each boy and girl to be self-supporting and independent. 

It includes the most scientific methods of teaching deaf children to speak 
and to understand speech from the movements of the lips. 

If you know of any deaf or hard of hearing child, who needs the benefits 
of this school, please send us his name with that of his parents or guardian, and 
their address. 


For any further information address, 


E. S. Tittincuast, Superintendent 
Missouri School for the Deaf, 
Fulton, Missouri. 
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Great 
Price Reductions 
“PRANG CATALOG” 


OF 


Drawing 
Art and 
Handwork 
Supplies 


You Need It--Send For It! 
And Save Money! 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO 


The 


Industrial Art Text Books 


A Series of Text Books for Children 
By BONNIE E. SNOW and HUGO B. FROEHLICH 


THE BOOKS FOR YOUR SCHOOLS 


The Industrial Art Text Books as a Foundation 
for Vocational Education teach the basic principles 
of design as related to industry under the titles 
Decorative Design, Commercial Design and Construc- 
tive Design. 

The Industrial Art Text Books as Factors in Home 
Life provide instruction in Costume Design, Interior 
Decoration and Domestic Art—subjects closely related 
to the life of the family and which tend to de- 
velop more beautiful and in consequence happier 
homes. 

The Industria! Art Text Books as a Basis for 
“real’’ Art Education teach drawing as a means to 
an end Objects are studied for the purpose of 
gaining an idea of shapes and proportions and for 
making use of these shapes in design 

The Industrial Art Text Books are a 
practical aid to the teacher and an inspira- 
tion to the pupils. 


Write for Additional Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
1922 Calumet Avenue 


CHICAGO 














In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


YOU WANT 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write Today to the 
Luther 0. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—_We make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 








A Complete Basic Course in 
American Literature 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


SELECTIONS FROM AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


By L. W. Payne, Jr., Professor of English, 
University of Texas 


These companion volumes give a com- 
plete survey of our literature with ample 
selections from major writers represent- 
ing all parts of the country 


Full notes and suggestive questions 
and exercises; in high favor with teach- 
ers and pupils. 


Rand M°Nally & Company 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CITY 


536 S. Clark Street 
42 E. 22nd Street 
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School Furniture 


| School Supplies 


Che We carry a large stock in our Kan- 
AMERICAN CRAYON sas City Warehouse and ship same da; 


+ COMPANY ¥ we receive your order. 
ers ee Catalog Sent Free on Request 


SAADUSKY-OHIO WEW YORK 
. Furnaces Laboratory 

" : Heaters Furniture 

The worlds largesi Domesti 


makers ot Crayons Seousts Porenen 
Wiaier Color Painis Drinking Manual 
& Allied Producis a Somme 
v — Opera Chai 





Upon 1eceIpEr OF VEquesk 
we will send you hook Blackboard School Lousks Crayons 
let descriptive of any ; If it’s for a School, 
material in which you We Have /t 


may he interested . 
Midwest School Supply Co. 


The House of Quality 


{320-1322 Main St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















The Peabody School Furniture Company 


Manufacturers of 
HIGH GRADE SCHOOL 
FURNITURE EQUIPMENT 
Also SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


and CHURCH SEATING 
Complete Catalog sent upon request. 
Address 
The Peabody Scnool Furniture Company 
Factory: North Manchester, Indiana TOPEKA, KANSAS 








EMERGENCY CALLS FOR TEACHERS 


Are You Seeking a Position? 
If So, Write Us AT ONCE 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Metropolitan Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 
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McCON NELL’S 
FOUR GREAT SETS OF HISTORICAL MAPS 


University Series 

Editors: 
un. M. TRYON, Ph. D., University of Chicago 
A. G. TERRY, Fh. D., 
c. L. GROSE, Ph. D., Nortiwestern University 
EK. LAUER, M. A., Northwestern University 
Sei 24. Ancient and Classical History, .8 maps. 
Set 25. Medieval and Modern Hisiory, 42 maps. 
Set. 26. Early European History, 42 maps. 
Set. 27. Modern European and Modern World His- 

tory, 58 maps. 

Size of each set, 40x52 inches 


Norluwesteru CLuiscrsily 


Price of each set with adjustable steel stand, $58.00 
With all steel map hanger $2.00 extra 


set. 24—-McCONNELL’S ANCIENT AND CLASSICAL 
HISTORY 


Size 40x52 inches; 38 maps; price on adjustable 
steel stand $58.00 


This series covers the field of Ancient History 
as outlined by the famous Committee of Seven. 
[he thirty-eight maps in the sct furnish the geo 
graphical background necessary for an understand 
ing of this field of history. 

itstanding features of the set are: 

(1) The close relation between the name of eacn 
map and the topics studied in this fiela; 

2) The two general reference maps; 

(3) The proportional distribution of the maps 

over the entire field; and 

(4) The emphasis placed on the location in time 

of each map. 
set is listed as follows: 
The Field of Ancient History, Asia. 
The Field of Ancient History, Europe. 
Ancient Peoples. 
Ancient Empires. 
The Persian Empire about 500 B .C. 
The Aegean World about 1000 B. C. 
Greek and Phoenician Colonies, 500 B. C 
The Greek States, 490 B. C. 
The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 
The Athenian Empire at its Height, 450 B. C 
The Peloponnesian War. 
Theban Supremacy about 362 B. C. 
The Rise of Macedonia. 
Campaigns and Empire of Alexander 
Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 301 B. C 
Divisions of Alexander’s Empire, 200 B. ¢ 
The City of Athens. 
General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 
Aetolian and Achean Leagues, 229 B. C. 
The City of Rome. 
General Reference Map of Ancient Italy 
The Early Inhabitants of Italy, 750 B. C 
Rome’s Conquest of Italy, 510-264 B. C. 
The Mediterranean World, in 264 B. C. 
The Roman World, 218 B. C. 
The Roman World, 133 B. C. 
General Reference Map of Roman World 
Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul, 58-50 B. C. 
The Roman World, 44 B. C. 
The Roman World, 14 A. D 
The Roman World, 117 A. D 
The Roman World, 337 A. D 
Palestine, 1025-722 B. C.; also in time of Christ 
Rise and Growth of Christianity to 400 A. D 
Mohammedan Conquests at their Height, 750 
Migrations to 476 A. 3 
Europe after the Migrations 500 A. D. 
Europe in Charlemagne’s Time. 


McCONNELL MAP COMPANY 


Institute Place CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





LIPPINCOTT’S - 


Message to Agricultural Instructors 





ir library 
ye complete without the. follow- 
ing new books: 

Agricultural Economics—Boyle. A _ hot- 
house of ideas, germinating and waiting for 
you to transplant them in. your class- 
room. $3.00. 

How to Teach Agriculture—Davis. Valu- 
able to any instructor in the subject but 
especially to those with little training in 
agriculture. $3.00. 

Lippincott’s Farm Manuals. There are 
now fourteen volumes in this famous 
series. Every one of them should be in 
your library. Why not send us the list. of 
those you have and let us forward the bal- 
ance on approval. Each $2.50. 


Subject to usual school discounts 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
E. Washington Square 2126 Prairie Ave. 


>AAL . »—laaa = | 
Books are class-room tools. 
will not | 




















DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


for the Elementary Grades and Junior High Schools 


THE SIMPLEST, LATEST, BEST TEXT BOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


\ real textbook in Sewing and, Textiles, 
Foods and Cookery and the Care.of 
the House. 

Published in 1921 
More than a hundred illustrations. Mailing 
price $1.40. 

Adopted for basal use in the public Schools 
of six States—Indiana, New Mexico, 
Florida, West Virginia, North and 
South Carolina 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., Boston 623 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
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A Muffin Page 


Chicago, Oct. Ist, 1922. 
To the Teachers of Missouri: 


What would breakfast be without its light, flaky, toothsome muffins. And of all 
“truisms” nothing is truer than “As is the Baking Powder so will be the Muffin.” Here 
are just a few “Reliable Recipes” that will help you to serve real breakfast De Lux: 

Columbia Muff:ns 
4 cups sifted flour 2 eggs 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 2 cups sweet milk 
1 tablespoon sugar 1 teaspoon salt 

Sift together thoroughly the flour, baking powder, salt and sugar. Add gradually 
the milk and eggs. Bake in hot buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 

If richer muffins are desired, add one or two tablespoons of melted butter, and 
more sugar, if they are desired sweeter. This recipe will make muffins for a family 
of 8 or 10. Use proportionately less ingredients for smaller family. 


Graham Muffins 


1 cup white flour teaspoon salt 
1 cup Graham flour cup of milk 
1 tablespoon sugar egg, well beaten 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 1 tablespoon melted butter 
Sift together the flour, sugar, baking powder and salt. Add gradually the milk, 
egg and butter. Bake in hot buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 
Corn Muffins 


1 cup cornmeal Y% cup molasses 
1 cup flour 1 cup milk 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 1 egg well beaten 
1 teaspoon salt 1 tablespoon melted butter 

Sift together thoroughly the cornmeal, flour, baking powder and salt. Add 
gradually the milk and molasses and beat thoroughly, then add the egg and butte: 
Bake in hot buttered gem pans 25 minutes. 

Oatmeal Muffins 

1 cup of warmed cooked oatmeal 1% cup sugar 
3 cups of flour 1 teaspoon salt 
1% cups milk 1 egg, well beaten 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 1 tablespoon melted butter 

Add the milk to the warm oatmeal. Sift together the flour, sugar, baking powd: 
and salt and add to the oatmeal. Then add the egg and butter. 

One-Egg Muffins 
2 cups sifted flour ¥% cup milk 
2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 tablespoon sugar 
Powder 1 egg well beaten 

YZ teaspoon salt Y% cup melted lard 

Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar together three times, put in bowl, add 
the milk and well beaten egg, beat well and then add the lard. Bake in well greased 
muffin rings 20 or 25 minutes in moderate oven. 


Cordially, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER COMPANY 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 
“Teachers and Domestic Science Teachers should avail themselves of the opportunities to secure 
valuable information regarding preparation of foods, etc., as is furnished by our Home Economics De- 


partment. Ask for infermation on how to obtain a copy of the remarkable books, Marion Cole Fisher's 
‘Twenty Lessons in Domestic Science’ and Dr. Atkinson’s ‘Text Book.’” 
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Let Your Association Supply You 





The Missouri State Teachers’ Association 
thru the Pupils Reading Circle will be glad 
to supply you now with books on the State 
Library List as called for in the State Course 
of Study for the Rural and Grade Schools of 
Missouri, 1922, and wishes to thank you in 
advance for the order. 


Free Order Blanks 


may be secured by writing a postal today to 
E. M. Carter, Sec’y Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, P. O. Box 305, Columbia, Mo. 


Teachers’ Reading Circle Books 


The following books are on the Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, 1922-1923, and may be 'se- 
cured from your county superintendent of 
schools. 


Mosby—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO PARNASSUS................... $1.75 
Engleman—MORAL EDUCATION IN SCHOOL AND HOME....$1.20 
Smith—OUR NEIGHBOREOOD 

LaRue—PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 
































Opportunity Knocks at Your Door 
Prepare Yourself to be a 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture 
THE 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


n designated by the Iederal Poard of Vocational [:ducation as the ; 
proved institution in Missouri to prepare teachers of Agriculture. 





Teachers in Rural Communities Can Render 
a Real Service 


By interesting voung farmers in the following 


Short Winter Courses 


October 30-December 20, 1922 


Two Year Winter Course " 
' January 1-February 23, 1' 


An excellent training for live stock, dairy, grain, poultry, orchard and dive 
fied farming 
Cream rery Short Course--January 1-February 23, 1923 
An eight we-ks’ course in butier making, ice cream manufacture, cheese mak 
and the hai iling of market milk. 
Short Course in Home eee -Tananey 1-February 23, 1923 
\n eight weeks’ course in practical cooking, rving, sewing and millin 
Short Course in Canadien Smee and Shipping 
_ Association Management--January 1-February 23, 1923 
n eight weeks’ course in accounting, grain grading, marketing, financing 
iarket cla ication of liveste 
‘High School education not recuired for entrance. 


The College also embraces the 


Agricultural Experiment Station 
and the 
Agricultural Extension Service 


Full information on request 
\ddress, 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
F. B. \lumForp, Dean and Director 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 














